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THE GREAT MUNICIPAL PROBLEM. 

HEBES had its riddle, which it was death not to solve ; 

New York has a problem with alike penalty. Given uni- 
versal suffrage ; three hundred of the sharpest knaves on the 
continent, installed in power; behind them forty thousand 
ignorant men, wire-pulled like puppets; against them fifteen 
thousand true men, with a living will and soul, sensitive to 
public as well as private duty; and in the distance twenty 
five thousand devotees of gold, caring for nothing else— 
to govern New York city honestly. 

That is the problem. It has been the problem, on a 
reduced scale, but with similar ratios, for the last twenty 
years. It has never been solved. Thousands have tortured 
their ingenuity over it in vain. Every imaginable sugges- 
tion has been weighed, every possible method has been 
tried. Yet here we are with our city taxation augmented 
from a million and a half to fifteen millions; with city prop- 
erty, in markets, ferries, wharves, and piers, worth forty 
millions, and most valuable franchises in street railroads, net- 
ting to the city treasury almost nothing; half a million, or 
thereabouts, annually paid for falsely pretending to clean the 
streets when they might be cleaned actually for half that sum, 
and in fact ought to be well cleaned, as many European 
cities are, without public expense at all, for the mere value 
of the sweepings; sanitary regulations so neglected that, 
according to scientific authorities, ten thousand lives are 
annually lost which might otherwise be saved, and this not- 
withstanding an almost unequaled supply of water, the 
great purifying element; the boards managing the pub- 
lic schools distracted by scheming politicians, and dis- 
graced by ignoramuses, and boors, and topers, and libertines ; 
nearly every street-corner usurped by a grog-shop, and 
made a perennial fountain of liquid damnation; the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare itself, though matchless in every external 
adornment, undermined with dens of pollution that outvie 
the dicteriaand fornices of pagan Greece and Rome; the City 
Half'a regular market-house for the sale of offices and con- 
tracts, every species of favor, and all manner of jobs, to the 
highest bidder ; Boole, the prime manager in the Common 


of the most responsible of the municipal departments ; Mc- 
Cunn, every decent lawyer’s loathing, too infamous to be 
tolerated in the army, elevated to the highest judicial bench ; 
Fernando Wood, clear of the penitentiary for private robbery 
only because he pleaded the statute of limitations, again and 
again made Mayor, and finally, well stuffed with public plun- 
der and steeped in treason, sent to Washingtonasa represen- 
tative of the people ; and, to light up the whole scene 
with a congenial glow, the infernal horrors of the July riots ! 
The problem is further from solution to-day than ever. And 
yet there are good men who still work at it as a matter of 
life and death—believing wisely and truly that some means 
must be found to check the growing corruption, or that it 
will end in utter gangrene and death. 

A new municipal reform association has been started by 
some of our best citizens, styled “The Citizens’ Association.” 
It has issued an address on the “alarming abuses in our 
city government.” This address is clear and truthful as the 
multiplication table, and just about as novel in its state- 
ments. Yet it promises something new. It promises to 
give to the public in a subsequent communication “a full 
and detailed plan by which the association proposes to 
accomplish its’ purposes.” These are brave words. We 
are all attention. We are impatient to know whether they 
have really found an answer to that problem as it stands. 
If they profess it, we say frankly in advance, we do not 
beliove it. They are all honorable, all able men. They are 
proficient, we dare say, in political and social science. But 
wo have never heard that they ever were graduated at 
Swifi’s academy of projectors at Lagado. We have never 
heard that they have really learned how to extract sun- 
beams from cucumbers, to calcine ice into gunpowder, to 
build houses by beginning at the roof and working down- 
ward to the foundation, to enable blind men to mix colors 
for painters, to make spiders spin silk, to set carts before 
horses, to pitch nets so as to catch the wind, to soften mar- 
ble for pillows and pin-cushions, to make sense mount to the 
brain by a bolus taken into the stomach, to keep venal place- 
men open-handed by laxatives, aperients, and abstersives. 
Until they show us a regular diploma from that school, we 
shall insist that they have not found, and will not find, an 
answer to that problem which will stand proof. 

The simple fact is that the problem with these conditions 
is insoluble. It is undertaking to make an equation like 
this: 15,000 + 25-999—300 + 40,000 +25.900, The thing 
cannot be done. The twenty-five thousand self-absorbed 
men, who either do not vote at all, or who vote carelessly 
and indiscriminately, as much upon one side as upon the 
other, merely offset each other, and count as nothing ; and 
the fifteen thousand public-spirited men cannot vote down 
three hundred knaves, with forty thousand ignorant men 
adhering to them as if clamped with iron. 

Plainly, if we are to escape ruin, the elements of the 
problem must be changed. Which of them can be 
changed? The knaves? Not till the planet gets rid of 
the devil. The dupes? Not till Europe stops its emigra- 
tion. The men of no public concern? Not till New York 
ceases to be a whirl of business, or human nature changes. 
You may talk as you please of compelling an official knave 
into good behavior by public opinion. He laughs to scorn 
both you and your public opinion ; and if he gives way at 
all, it is only, like the unclean spirit in Scripture, to return 
with “seven other spirits more wicked than himself.” You 
may talk as you please of detaching their adherents—the 
ignorant mass—by education. Your best efforts will go 
but a small way. Education is for children only, and chil- 
dren, though you compel them all to be educated, which, 
in this free country, is hardly possible, cannot vote for 
many years. Nothing is more impenetrable than adult 
ignorance, compacted with bigotry and prejudice. It is 
just this which Europe precipitates in hundreds of ship-loads 
upon this city every year. Do what you will, you cannot 
make intelligent and faithful citizenship of it. By every 
natural law, its stolidity cleaves to the worst side. You 
may talk, too, as you please, of the duties of our business 
men to attend to the public interests. The majority of our 





Council of the Japanese swindle, elected to the head of one 


business men will do no such thing. They will count it 








cheaper to pay heavy taxes than to try to prevent them at 
a sacrifice of time, which nowhere is worth so much as in 
New York. They will enduré any public scandal, too, 
rather than rouse their energies, already distracted and 
jaded by their private cares, to throw it off by the labor 
necessary to secure right nominations, right elections, and 
right measures. You may exhort against this; you may 
inveigh against it. All that has been done in fullest 
measure againand again. Its effect, at best, is but spasmodic. 
The relapse is sure to come, leaving every public abuse to 
flourish ranker than ever. 

There is one remaining element—universal suffrage. Is 
that, too, unchangeable? Not at all. There is a power 
outside—a power at Albany—that gave existence to our 
municipal government, and that can modify it at discretion. 
That power should, and sooner or later will be invoked to 
interpose some check to the rule of vice and ignorance. 
Whether it shall be done by making one board of the 
Common Council eligible only by tax-payers, or by forming 
some distinct body, in the same way, with a restraining 
power, is a matter of discretion. But the expedient 
itself, in some shape, is a matter of necessity. Of course 
our politicians would rage over it, but that is nothing. 
They raged without limit over the Metropolitan Police 
measure, resorted even to violence to frustrate it; but that 
change in our charter none the less did its work. Both 
parties now recognize its immense value, and have just 
united in giving it absolute permanence. Yet that measure 
was open to fair objection. It was undoubtedly a 
good deal at variance with what had beew the accepted 
principle of municipal self-government. It put one of the 
most important branches of our city administration under 
external control. This measure of partial suffrage for 
a certain class of public servants does nothing of that kind. 
It leaves our municipal affairs still in our own hands, and 
only regulates the method of managing them, which is the 
great object of having a charter at all. It takes from no 
man’s just political rights. Those rights relate to a partici- 
pation in the organic operations of government, not to mere 
municipal doings, which are simply regulative in their char- 
acter. In equity, it is certainly right that property bearing 
all the city burdens should be specially represented in our 
city legislation, which is chiefly occupied with ordinances 
involving taxation. Justice authorizes the change as clearly 
as necessity demands it. It is not novel. The city of New 
York, so long as its legislation remained pure, was governed 
on that principle. A return to it is our only refuge from 
a corruption which leads to rottenness, and from a rot- 
tenness which leads to death. 








THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND SLAVERY. 


HERE is a pointed expression, frequently used by ambi- 

tious writers, called the logic of events. We take it to 
mean no more or less than this, that events themselves 
compel men or associations of men to do or to forbear to do 
things which but for such events would not have been done 
or would have been done, as the case may be. It is but a 
variation of the thought expressed by Bacon when he 
called time the greatest of innovators. The Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel yielded to this logic of events 
when they changed their course on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation, and the latter in like manner yielded to it 
when he gave his hand to the repeal of the corn laws. 
They incurred the censure of inconsistency by so doing ; 
but no great statesman will ever hesitate to brave this re- 
proach when a sense of duty requires it, and few great 
statesmen have ever been long in the public service, in 
periods of progress and movement, without incurring it. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of sagacious observers 
that the democratic party is beginning somewhat to change 
its front’on the subject of slavery. The New York World 
the New York Herald, and the Boston Post have recently had 
significant leaders on this question, and the minor journals 
of the party are following in the same strain. Not that the 





democratic party was, in our judgment, ever fairly open to 
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the charge of being distinctly pro-slavery, but they were 
ready, for the sake of gaining or keeping political power, 
to appear to be so. That party was, and is, no better and no 
worse than political parties in general. They were willing, for 
the sake of political power, to do many questionable things, 
and we have yet to see or to read of any political party which 
is not subject to the like infirmity. Coalitions and combina- 
tions are bitterly denounced by those who suffer from them, 
but wherever there are three parties in the field it is almost 
an inevitable result that two of them will blend their forces 
and divide the spoils of victory. It was therefore perfectly 
natural that there should be a combination between the 
democratic party of the North and the slaveholding in- 
terest of the South, by which the country was governed for 
many years. 

Théfte are two ways in which a political party becomes 
demoralized : one is by a long course of unbroken success, 
and the other is by a long course of hopeless defeat. A party, 
to be kept ina sound condition, should have a due admix- 
ture of success and defeat, thus escaping the paralysis of 
despair and the giddiness of assured triumph. The demo- 
cratic party became demoralized by long enjoyment of 
power. They became too confident and too careless of the 
change in public sentiment which was going on at the 
North. They committed a great political blunder when 
they repealed the Missouri Compromise. Many of our 
readers may think this very moderate, not to say tame, lan- 
guage ; but it is strong enough for our argument. But they 
might have survived this mistake had it not been for the 
outrageous course of the party, under the lead of President 
Buchanan, in attempting to force upon-the people of Kansas 
a pro-slavery constitution against their known and avowed 
will. It is rarely thata party has the luck to adopt a course 
of proceeding so unprincipled in its moral aspect and so 
insane asa matter of policy. Itis not given to many men 
to be wicked and foolish at the same time. The repeal of 
the Miseouri Compromise, and the action of the democratic 
party toward Kansas, were the efficient causes of the elec- 
tion of President Lincoln, who certainly ought to feel him- 
self under no small obligations to his political opponents. 


Having thus frankly and fairly stated the mistakes and 
wrong-loings of the democratic party, we feel bound in the 
same sprit of even-handed justice to say that since the 
breaking out of the war that party has, with few exceptions, 
acted a generous and patriotic part. Tliey have stood by 
the flag of their country. They have supported the gov- 
ernment heartily and efficiently. They have swelled the 
ranks of the army,and given of their means with lavish 
hand. The charge which is occasionally brought against 
them, in their coliective capacity, of being traitors in 
sympathy with the rebels, is one of those unjust expres- 
sions of intemperate partisan zeal which are so discreditable 
to our country. We do not hold to the doctrine that a 
state of war, even civil war, puts an end to the functions of 
an opposition party. Such a party forms a part of the 
machinery of free institutions which cannot be destroyed 
without danger to the whole structure. 


But the wholesome medicine of defeat has already had a 
salutary effect upon the constitution of the democratic party. 
The changed countenance which they are beginning to turn 
toward slavery shows that they are recovering something 
of the sagacity that distinguished them in former days. 
And this change of countenance in a party so shrewd in the 
perception of their own interests, proves an important fact 
in the history of slavery itself. We are not prepared to 
say, as do many sanguine persons in the North, that slavery 
is destroyed, has ceased to exist. We presume that there 
are, at this moment in the rebel states, three millions of 
negroes at least who are slaves by the laws of their respec- 
tive states, over whom their masters are exercising the 
rights of ownership, and who are practically not affected by 
the President’s proclamation. But it is very certain that 
slavery has received a grievous wound by the natural course 
of the war, and that the current of emancipation has been 
thereby much hastened in its movement. And it is equally 
certain that the political influence of slavery is for ever at an 
end. It may be that the evils of this influeace have been 
exaggerated at the North ; it may be that the conservatism 
of slavery may not have been without its advantages in the 
government of the common country ; but it is too late to 
consider this question. The policy of this country will 
never more be shaped by the interests of slavery. The 
democratic party perceive and understand this. They are 
governing themselves accordingly. They are obeying the 
logic of events. The power of Congress over slavery in the 
territories has already become as absolute a question as the 
power of Congress to admit Texas into the Union by joint 
resolution. .All such discussions are now gathered into the 
inexorable portals of the past. 

The fate of slavery is to be determined in the.future by 
the action of natural laws, unaffected by political combina- 
tions and coalitions. The civil war has swept away political 
platforms as an inundation sweeps away the fences and 
dikes which the hand of man has reared. The slaveholders 


have broken up the fountains of the great deeps of revolu- | 


tion, and the waters are out; if the institution which they 
meant to preserve and protect be submerged by the deluge, 
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they have themselves to thank for it. And in what lies be- 
fore them, they have only themselves to look to. If the ship 
of slavery is to go to pieces on the rocks, the crew need 
not hope to get ashore in a democratic long-boat. 


ABOUT SANITARY FAIRS. 
\HE United States Sanitary Commission has appealed to 
the philanthropy of the country for funds to enable it 
to prosecute its praiseworthy mission. At the start it 
appealed to the pockets direct, but latterly it has employed 
intermediate agencies, the propriety and the efficiency of 
which we very much doubt. That the end does not 
necessarily justify the means, is a maxim long since adopted 
by honest people. For a while we were treated to lectures, 
the proceeds of which—after paying all necessary expenses 
—were transferred to the Sanitary Commission. The object 
was a deserving one; there was nothing wrong in the 
means used to attain it—but could not the same object 
have been accomplished in a better way? We claim that 
of the money thus contributed by a generous public, only a 
small portion reaches the destination for which it was 

intended. 
To avoid the appearance of citing any particular case, we 
state in round numbers what are the average expenses and 

receipts of these so-called popular lectures: 





EXPENSES. 
Rent of Hall . - - - - $50 
Printing and Advertising - - - 
Attendance, etc. - - - - 10 
Pay of Lecturer - - + - 100 
—— $210 00 
RECEIPTS. 
1,000 Tickets at 25c. - . - - 250 00 
Net Profits - - - - $40 00 


This is, probably, a fair illustration—and what does it 
prove? Simply that, for every six dollars expended by the 
people, five go to persons in whom they have no earthly 
interest, and only one to the object which they, in their inno- 
cence, suppose they are aiding. It is a good thing for the 
proprietor of the hall, for the printer, for the bill-poster ; an 
excellent thing for the lecturer, who thus advertises himself 
and replenishes his purse; and a pleasing thing for the 
gentlemen who sit on the platform in fine sanitary condition 
andirreproachable linen. Why, asingle word from a pastor, 
in this city, to his congregation, would bring out more 
money than could all the lecturers in the land. 

But to fairs. They are even worse. Thousands and 
thousands of dollars are expended in fitting up a place of 
exhibition—carpenters, painters, decorators, and up- 
holsterers obtain fine jobs. The squabbles of committees 
we leave out of sight ; they are a disgrace that the mantle 
of delicacy should cover. We have no inclination to re- 
veal what we know of such matters. Next come the con- 
tributions. Of course, a list of contributors is published, 
and, of course, no enterprising person, who has anything to 
sell, will fail to avail himself of this cheap method of adver- 
tising his wares. The proprietor of a certain quack-medi- 
cine, who shrewdly offered to present a bottle of the stuff to 
any clergyman who would call at his store for it and ac- 
knowledge the receipt of it over his own signature, is out- 
| done by sanitary fairs. Not that the committee have this 
| thing in view, but that designing persons take advantage of 
| the chance for advertising thus afforded them. Here is a 
case to the point: Ina religious paper before us, a mer- 
chant coolly announces that he will generously deduct 10 per 
cent. from the price of all wares bought of him before the 
opening of the Metropolitan Fair. “There’s richness for 
you!” Squeers would say. Still another self-denying dealer 
declares, in another paper, that for every ten dollars’ worth 
of goods bought at his establishment, he will give one dol- 
lar’s worth of the same to the fair, and winds up his adver- 
tisement with an appeal to the patriotically inclined to help 
the gallant soldiers. Could impudence further go ? 

Now, there is a better way to raise the required funds 
than either lectures or fairs. Let the clergy appoint with 
due notice a day on which collections would be made ; let! 
the managers of places of entertainment follow Mr. Wallack’s | 
example, and give one night each ; let the Board of Brokers 
pass around the hat; let the Corn Exchange and other 
| centers of trade do likewise; let a trustworthy gentleman 
| (one whom the people know and would trust) in each ward 
| or part of a ward devote a day to soliciting direct subscrip- 
| tions; let wealthy corporations or heavy business establish- | 
|ments offer a slight percentage of profits. By such means 
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is because of its vast importance that we should like to 
see it placed upon higher ground. It is a sacred duty, 
calling for the spontaneous efforts of the very best of our 
citizens, and should never be left to the accidents and errors 
that must attend all such claptrap and hurra-boys as mark 
the rise and fall of public effort in the direction we have 
indicated. Great fairs, great waste, and great disappoint- 
ment go together; the public aré worked into a fever of 
excitement, to their damage, and the holiest of causes is 
crushed under the stigma of a common twenty-five-cent 
show. Years ago we raised great sums of money for New. 
Orleans, for Norfolk, for Ireland, and other commendable 
objects—hundreds of thousands of dollars in a few days— 
all by quiet, unostentatious effort, involving no expense, and 
without resort to systems which bring a pound of evil to 
every ounce of good. Of course there will be fairs—the 
fever runs that way—but let the public remember that they 
are just about the worst and most expensive method for 
raising funds that could be devised. Let us have a change. 
Let there be no more exhibitions of wives and daughters at 
twenty-five cents a look, but let them remain in their parlors 
with books and needlework, while their husbands and 
fathers take the money-raising into their own hands, and 
carry it on with the regularity and quiet which are charac- 
teristics of the true business men of the country. No worthy 
cause ever failed among these men—the unworthy seldom 
or never succeeds. 








THE TYRANNY OF PARTY. 
URING the last week an occurrence took place in the 
legislature of New York which brings forcibly to our 
attention the power which party exerts over personal judg- 
ment. With the merits of the case we have nothing to do. 
A democratic senator was not up to the mark with his party 
friends, and another took the opportunity of reading him a 
lecture, short and severe, on his duty in the premises. The 
self-appointed whipper-in called the refractory member a 
traitor, and, intimating that he had sold his vote, laid down 
very distinctly the doctrine that, on party questions, or 
questions that have become party questions by the action of 
leaders, it is the duty of every member to vote with his 
party, whatever may be his own judgment. This doctrine, 
broad and distinct, has been heretofore advanced in this 
country, and it is time that a word of protest were uttered 
against it. It is an outrageous doctrine, subversive of all 
the principles of republican government, and tending to that 
most dangerous of tyrannies in a democratic government— 
the tyranny of majorities. 

The growth of party and party spirit cannot be prevented 
in a country where the people choose their officers by 
ballot. The habits of men, the construction of the human 
mind, are such that unity of purpose and desire will always 
result in the formation of associations for the accomplish- 
ment of common objects. These associations are not neces- 
sarily wrong, nor does it followas an inevitable consequence 
that men, having formed parties, will become tyrannical in 
the use of the power they may thus acquire. But there is 
danger, and this danger has always been recognized. There 
are always thousands, who have no independent opinions of 
their own, who will be apt to follow the lead of one or an- 
other party. When men are chosen to office as party candi* 
dates, the idea is very easily inculcated that they are bound 
to follow the dictates of the party which elected them, and 
to obey the instructions they may receive from the recog- 
nized leaders of that party. This idea is pleasant to the 
masses. It is particularly pleasant to men of strong feelings, 
who, after a fierce campaign, regard the chosen representa- 
tive of their party as their man, and not the representative 
of the whole people, including the opposition. But it is not 
the idea of a true representative government. The man who 
is chosen by a majority is the representative of the whole. 
On no other principle can. the integrity of a free people be 
preserved. It is not the republican party or the democratic 
party that represents the people, or is represented in public 
offices. The men in office are but the administrators of the 
power of the people. But people are not a party, nor are 
the powers they intrust to rulers the powers of a party. 
It may be that there is a recognized “ majority power” in a 
republic, and that this power of a majority is executed in 
the election of a candidate; but that power is then exhausted, 
and ceases to exist the instant the election is made. Then 
comes in the power of the whole people, which, by virtue 
of the majority rule, has been conferred on the chosen 





| more money could be raised for the soldiers in twenty days 
than all the agencies of fairs and lectures could raise in 
twenty years, and its collection and transmission would not 
cost a dollar. Let the grave and honorable citizens 
who are putting their wives and daughters up for = 
hibition consider if ours be not the better plan. In| 
one case they may, after infinite labor, expense, and | 
noisy humbug, get a thousand dollars; in the other they | 
may get a hundred thousand, speedily, surely, coming | 
from those most able to give it, and without handing over | 
& postage-stamp to the swarm of suckers that inevitably | 
fasten upon any such exhibition as a fair. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we do not mean to} 
discourage the raising of funds for the benefit of the| 
soldier ; the cause is entirely noble and deserving, and it! 








officer, and he is thenceforth responsible to each and every 
man in the opposition as well as among his supporters, and 
he is no more bound to obey the instructions of one than of 
the other. 

It is undoubtedly true that the result of an election im- 
plies that the will cf the majority is in faver of certain prin- 
ciples, and public honesty requires that the man elected 
shall be faithful to the principles which he has pledged him- 
self to sustain, so far as they are clearly involved in questions 
coming before him for official action. But this is not incon- 
sistent with what we have already said. Where issues are 
fairly before the people, and on those issues the majority 
elect a member of the legislature or of Congress, it is obvi- 
ously proper—both as a matter of personal honesty and to 
secure to the people the real and not an imaginary right of 
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a majority to decide public questions—that he should hold 
himself bound to carry out the principles on which the 
majority have expressed their opinions in voting for him. 
But this does not require that unwavering obedience to 
party discipline which is so strenuously demanded by poli- 
ticians. The representative is not an automaton, to be 
worked by strings in the hands of party managers. He is 
an independent man intrusted with official functions requir- 
ing the exercise of reason, reflection, judgment. He is 
called to act in numerous cases where no party principle is 
involved, and although the party may adopt resolutions and 
the leaders may threaten the direst moral or physical 
punishment, he owes it to himself and to the publia good 
to exercise an independent judgment in such cases, and to 
act in obedience to an uncontrolled reason. 

Such questions and cases most frequently arise in connec- 
tion with matters whose only importance is in relation to 
their influence on the perpetuation of party power or the 
tenure of office by members of the party. It seems to be 
accepted as a rule that in all matters of office, spoils, party 
support, and the extent of party power, a republican is 
bound to vote with his republican associates, a democrat 
with the democrats. Hence we see men of high character 


" ted to vote for the confirmation of nominees to office whose 


names ought to be a disgrace to any party. Hence we see 
men in whom we have been accustomed to place confidence 
following a strict party lead on matters in which, if acting 
alone, they would regard themselves as disgraced by pursu- 
ing the same course. What changes the moral right and 
wrong in these cases? If a vote be wrong, does party union 
make it right? On what principle is it that men act with 
party as they would never dream of acting alone, and why 
is it that the country at large expects men to act with party 
as they would not act if the party whip were not applied? 
On what correct principle is the excuse founded, “ He had to 
vote thus, for his party required it?” 

This is no small or unimportant subject. The fate of the 
nation depends on the purity ofits government. Party may 
exist and do no harm, but when party requires the repre- 
sentative to be a mere jumping-jack to the strings pulled 
by party leaders; when republican or democratic clubs in 
New York or elsewhere order the votes of legislators on all 
important questions, and enforce obedience to their orders ; 
when the president, the senator, the governor, or the legis- 
tor is sent to his seat bound hand and foot in the bonds of 
party—then we have taken the first step and a long one to- 
ward the destruction of our institutions. No system thus 
regulated can be pure. The thoughtful man will be able to 
trace a great part of our present national trouble to the im- 
pure and anti-republican doctrine which has been suffered 
to become too much a part of the public creed. Let us honor 
independent men, who honestly adhere to the principles ex- 
pressed by the majority who elected them, but who refuse 
to be bound and trammeled where no principle is involved. 
Such men are needed. 








THREE CENTURIES OF SHAKESPEARE. 


I 


HE twenty-third of April next completes the three 
hundred years that Shakespeare in flesh and in spirit 

has been one of the world’s choicest possessions. We are 
prompted to cast our eyes back through this long vista of 
dissolving decades, and wonder at the completest fame a 
modern has achieved. If such a retrospection were not 
apposite to the approaching celebrations, it would be inter- 
esting as a survey that has never been fully taken. No one 
probably has written ampler upon it than Mr. Knight, but 
his chapter is the work of a commentator who sometimes 
loses himself among the wrangles of rival cities, and, more- 
over, he ignores some of the very marked relations of such 
afame. The most marvelous testimony upon the question 
is doubtless the hundred and nine pages that Mr. Bohn, in 
the spirit of a zealous Shakespearean, has devoted to the 
name in one of his recently issued parts of the new edition 
of Lowndes. Proud of it as a monument of his own most 
careful labor in bibliography, he was, fortunately for his 
countrymen, a person competent to wrest from the laborious 
Germans the credit of supplying such a testimonial to 
Shakespeare’s fame. These had already created a Shake- 
speare literature, and so thorough students could not long 
remain without an index to their labors. There accordingly 
appeared a little volume, published at Cassel, in 1852, “Die 
Shakspeare-Literatur in Deutschland, 1762-1851,” as one of 
a number of similar catalogues devoted to their classics. It 
is instructive to note how this foreign dramatist had so 
worked his way into their heads and hearts as to be classed 
among the grander native minds of their Walhalla. To 
enumerate the results, in editions. and commentaries, of the 
influence Goethe has exerted among them, requires indeed 
nearly double the number of pages devoted to Shakespeare ; 
and Schiller, too, demands a few more, but they are the 
twin masters of their tongue. But when we consider Shake- 


speare’s relation in this respect to all others, we shall find 
he yields precedence to none. The titles of the literature 
which has sprung from Lessing are not so many by a 
quarter; while that from Herder and Wieland jointly do not 


occupy the full amount that Shakespeare requires. This 
enumeration was followed in 1854 by Sillig’s catalogue of 
Shakespeareana in all literatures, a work that at once 
superseded Halliwell’s list, and was far more comprehensive. 
It was Mr. Bohn’s task to outdo this, and he has accom- 
plished his object. In its present shape it, of course, lacks 
that enlivening discursiveness that can only make biblio- 
graphical knowledge entertaining to the general reader. 


It is our purpose now to mark the grand intervals of the 
growth of that fame which is so soon to receive the com- 
mending commentary of the mingled adulations of yearning 
and sympathetic spirits in every land; and we hope to do it 
in a general way in a few papers. Of late years there has 
been a better understanding than formerly of Shakespeare’s 
position as a writer in his own day. Larger knowledge and 
deeper insight have put beyond perversion what was open 
toit before; but it is surprising after what Knight and 
others have done to set this matter right, to find such a man 
as Mr. Emerson following the lead of Disraeli and dwelling 
upon “the absence of all cotemporary panegyric.” It is not 
indeed proved that the praise the sanguine have thought 
they found in Spenser was intended for one who certainly 
was a lover of his brother poet, and has shown his love in 
the way he has made use of him in his plays. Greene’s 
envy, too, is not likely to indulge in panegyric ; but all at- 
tempts to link an unkind regard for Shakespeare with the 
memory of Jonson are wajust to both, and they at any rate 
prove no derogation of Shakespeare in his cotemporaries’ 
opinion. Does Mr. Emerson consider it nothing for Shake- 
speare’s fame that he did “so take Eliza and one James,” 
and that Meres gives him a rank with Homer and the rest, 
and sets forth for the edification of the school-boys of his 
day that his plays are “the most excellent?” The rapidity 
with which his plays were published as soon as his position 
at the theater was attained, and the repeated editions, au- 
thorized and surreptitious, may well be considered a pane- 
gyric of the press, and could only have come from word-of- 
mouth reputation. The prominence given to quotations from 
Shakespeare in an anthology of the day (1600), “ The Choicest 
Flowers of our Modern Poets,” likewise points to the same 
cotemporary favor, not to mention, as Mr. Emerson acknowl- 
edges, the fortune which he acquired. 

Seven years after his death came the first collective edition 
of his works—the merited tribute of his fellow-players to his 
fame, and the embodied thought of one whose memory 
Jonson was free to say he honored as much as any “ this side 
idolatry.” Disraeli seeks to show that this enterprise of the 
players was buta selfish affair, a device to secure a monopoly 
of copyright. Grant his protestations, and it only serves to 
indicate their eagerness to secure what was deemed popu- 
larly valuable. Since Shakespeare induced the increased 
study of the dramatists of his day in one generation, it has 
been a fashion to group his cotemporaries with him as a race 
of intellectual giants. Hazlitt took this view; but the calmer 
eye of Dyce was not blinded by such reflected glories, and 
he could discern how Shakespeare was a giant by compari- 
son among pigmies. The popular fame of the greater spirit 
was indicative of it in his own country. Beaumont and 
Fletcher had been dead over twenty years before their 
works were collected, and that was not till after Shake- 
speare’s second folio was issued. Neither of Greene, Peele, 
Middleton, nor Marlow was there any collective edition till 
attention was called to them in our day. Jonson was the 
only one of his fellows that had anything of his popularity. 
He survived his companion of the Mermaid twenty years, 
and in the year of Shakespeare’s death (1616) began a col- 
lected edition of his own plays, which was not finished for 
fifteen years. He died five years after Shakespeare’s second 
folio, and three years later his works were first reprinted. 
That very year (1640) Shirley in a prologue spoke of Shake- 
speare as “having but few friends lately.” It was not so 
seven years before when Prynne, referring to the then recent 
second folio, bemoaned the luck that made play-books pass 
from quarto to folio, and find sale and acceptance in print 
upon better paper than most bibles. Milton’s splendid 
praise was then fresh ; and the plays were the closet com- 
panions of the king. 

It was the rising Puritanism that now came in to stamp 
plays with the sign of earthly folly, while it was so ignorant of 
the very ne@essities of the mind as to command the closing 
of the theaters two year later (1642). During the eighteen 
years that now passed till the restoration, there is but an oc- 
casional gleam of dramatic interest. If lost to the people, 
Shakespeare was evidently existing in quiet glory within 
the recollections of those whom the fury of the hour had 
not completely befogged. It has been accounted a poor 
token of his fame in its own age that Bacon, in taking the 
inventory of its capabilities, makes no mention of him. We 
would not exchange Milton's exquisite appreciation for Ba- 
con's eulogy, rich as it could have been. The enthusiastic 
poet did not deny his affinities when even his own political 
faction ruled so sternly. He published, three years after the 
edict upon the play-houses, that charming characterization of 
Shakespeare in L'Allegro. There must have been some 
choice spirits to whom that reference was glad tidings, and 
they were the ones that were offering the booksellers en- 
couragement in printing separate editions of at least three 





of Shakespeare's plays during these eighteen years—not to 
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speak of the sorry reminders of him they got in Davenport's 
rendering of the subject of King John, and in Cox’s “ Bottim 
the Weaver ;” while during this time but a single play of 
Jonson's, and that one in which he shared the authorship 
with others, was entered at Stationer’s Hall. It is true that 
in this interval Shirley collected for the first time the plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, but there was no call for any 
single issue of their plays. Thus, while by this test Shake- 
speare seems to have retained, though in a restricted sphere, 
the predominance still over those more nearly his cotempo- 
raries, Massinger, the last dramatist of note before the sup- 
pression, had at least six of his plays printed under this 
Puritan sway. It was not that he was purer, for Shake- 
speare has nothing so removed from chastity as “The Vir- 
gin Martyr ;” but then it was grateful to see Theophilus 
overcome the devil with a cross of flowers, and so they 
stretched their purity on the rack of their fanaticism. 

The reaction was put off till 1660. The pent up flood then 
burst forth, and fouled itself with cleaving the obstacles that 
had been put in its way. During the suppression there had 
been one, a man eager to acknowledge the paternity of 
Shakespeare, not in verse alone but in blood, who, with the 
true instincts of humanity, had sought by a subterfuge to 
avoid this denial of our nature. A few plays had been 
ventured upon by Davenant, with the accompaniment of 
music and the introduction of machinery and moving scenes, 
and permitted as a manifestation of art. But the fullest 
freedom came, however, with the returning monarchy. The 
players were no longer afraid to renew their old avocations 
and there was a new spirit among them—a manly, athletic 
fellow, not handsome, but in earnest, and, what is more to 
our purpose, a discoverer of Shakespeare’s genius. This 
was Thomas Betterton—an actor, as Cibber has told us, just 
as Shakespeare was an author, and that is saying a great 
deal; but current testimony contributes to support Colley’s 
opinion. Knight thinks that there were fifteen of the plays 
at once revived with approximate purity; and the opinion 
seems to be sustained, though it is a greater number than 
were again played, within spaces of five years, for the reat 
of that century. The investigators of former generations, 
like Malone and others, were deceived by the paucity of the 
discovered prompter’s lists ; but Knight’s result is the effect 
of wider research. It is true, however, that this Shake- 
spearean impulse, 80 prompt and so great, was hardly sus- 
tained with the popular mind. There were many, like Pepys, 
to pronounce Othello “a mean thing,” and to prompt Evelyn's 
assertion, when speaking of Hamlet, that “the old plays 
begin to disgust this refined age.” 

Enough for the present writing; we shall resume the con- 
sideration of the subject in our next issue. 








ON HORSEBACK. 


OME short time after the commencement of this war, a 
couple of rather important facts dawned simultaneously 
upon the active but rather too-confiding Federal mind. 
Fact the first: That a properly organized cavalry force was 
a thing indispensable to the successful conduct of the war. 
Fact the second: That we had no properly organized 
cavalry force. As the twilight that thus broke upon us 
broadened over the land, a stir might have been heard 
among the sleepers. More light ; and then came the clangor 
of the brazen trumpets, ringing out from Maine to Cali- 
fornia that well-known call to “Boot and Saddle.” Nor 
did that warning call die idly away upon the wind. If the 
plow-horse did not respond to it with the loud “Ha! 
Ha!” attributed to the war-steed by the inspired scribe, 
at least his master did. The plow-tackle was exchanged 
for the shabrack of the troop-horse. The weedy colt of 
the old homestead, whose wildest dreams of ambition—if 
he ever had any—must have been limited by the bounds 
of the career pastoral and uneventful, found himself sud- 
denly strapped and girded for the battle-field. His master, 
often as leggy and always as unkempt as himself, having 
strapped and girded his own person also with equal severity, 
let himself softly down into long-leathered box-stirrups upon 
the back of his weedy and wondering charger; and here 
we had our cavalry force, or at any rate the material for 
it, ready to hand—the horse and his rider. Nature, indeed, 
was more responsible for both one and the other than 
the drill-sergeant; but, all things considered, they have 
hitherto performed their allotted work effectually and 
well, as the records of Pleasanton and others officially 
show. 

Immediately upon this realization of “a properly organ- 
ized cavalry force,” the public mind became dangerously 
combustible upon the subject of equestrian art. Critics (of 
course) came on by the squad to meet the emergency, and 
the press teemed with essays upon the esthetics and prace 
tice of horsemanship, in which each succeeding cavalier 
threw any quantity of mud upon the last, berating him in terms 
of severe virtue because of stirrup-leather too much or too 
little, and hoisting him backward and forward from erupper 
to headstall, with a pugnacity and self-assertion worthy of 
the polemical ring. It has been truly said by Sir Walter 
Scott that there are but few young men, even of the sturdy 
moralist persuasion, who would not rather be accused of 





some moral peccadillo than reproached with want of skill in 
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be applicable now and here ; for people of all unexpected 
sorts and conditions are starting up around us like horse- 
mushrooms in the dark, each one proclaiming himself to be 
the only true and original professor of the equestrian art. 


But the lesson derivable from the controversies of these 
charlatans in the science of equitation is not one to be 
utterly despised. Read it which way we will, backward 
and forward, up and down, and the plain English of it after 
all resolves itself into this—that we are not @ nation of 
horsemen. No Scythians we, nor Gauchos of the yellow 
pampas, nor yet Parthians, who, as they cleft the air on 
their straightened steeds, would radiate arrows upon a 
segment far in their wake.- We are quite the reverse, in 
fact. Would that some facile sketcher might devote him- 
self to the task of observation in our Central Park, there 
to fix upon paper the moving panorama of fearful and won- 
derful equestrians who are daily permitted to go at Jarge in 
‘the well-regulated rides of that most respectable tract! 
There, illustrative of the dreary ‘truth, may be seen all the 
strange varieties of equitation cultivated by the American 
horseman, and duly advocated, or the reverse, by the critics 
apostolic of the respective “styles.” There shall we be- 
hold, as he forces recklessly ahead, the wild horseman who 
has got something on his mind about “forking the saddle,” 
and who does that as he might a rail; whose legs hang 
straight down toward where the remote stirrup-irons are 
kept spasmodically in contact with the groping toes ; whose 
regards ever seek furtively those legs to see that they 
maiptain rigidly the longitude so pleasing to the public eye; 
and whose self-absorption is apparently carried to the 
extent of ignoring the sagacious animal to whose anatomy 
he cleaves like a verdant parasite. Also may be seen there 
the rider whose mistaken sense of duty impels him to keep 
his toes turned inward with painful consistency, the while 
he surveys with supercilious contempt some passing novice 
who airs his theory of equitation by swaying his feet out- 
ward at an angle that might be considered ribald even in 
the performances of a circus clown. Another rider exag- 
gerates with ridiculous eagerness the movement singularly 
enough referred to by one of the horse critics as “the new 
art of posting, or rising in the stirrups.” The “ rising of 
the Afrite” was nothing compared to the rising of this 
walking-beain on horseback, between whom and the saddle 
peeps of the distant landscape come transiently at tantalizing 
intervals. These, and many other styles which it would be 
superfluous to describe here, have been claimed by their 
champions, respectively, as belonging to the school of “ dis- 
tinctive American horsemanship”—a claim which, we regret 
to say, seems to be only too well founded. And what a 
task it will be to‘'demolish a claim that is built upon such a 
hard old conglomerate formation as ignorance and self- 
conceit ! 


The prevalence of this ignorance and self-conceit that 
mainiain among us on the subject of horsemanship may be 
traced to the fact that we have no fixed standard in this 
country for that gentlemanly and useful accomplishment. 
It is otherwise in England,where the institution of fox-hunt- 
ing has for centuries fostered a noble breed of fast saddle- 
horses, and of riders who dash with them through all sorts 
of difficulties, and handle them with grace and skili. The 
fox-hunter gives the standard for horsemanship throughout 
the British sles. In the cavalry service of England the 
style is somewhat modified to meet the necessities of accou- 
terment, and for other reasons, but the main principle is the 
same. The writers on the subject of horsemanship yonder 
are men who can acquit themselves handsomely in the hunt- 
ing-field. None other would be listened to. Captain Lewis 
Nolan, the first to fall in that awful charge of the Light 
Brigade at Balaklava, wrote a treatise in which he insisted 
on the more rigid adoption of the hunting-horseman’s hand 
and seat in the cavalry riding-schools, and his hints were 
acted upon by the authorities of the day. In England, 
when it is remarked of a passing equestrian that “ he looks 
as if he could put his horse straight over a stiff country,” 
nothing more remains to be said on the subject. Even 
those who have never been on horseback in their lives 
appear to know, as if by intuition, what a good horseman 
is; and although the cavalry service is recruited more 
largely from the tradesman and mechanic classes of the 
towns than from the pastoral districts, yet its prestige is not 
endangered thereby, because the national instinct for riding 
prevails even among those classes to a considerable extent, 
and the recruit regulates his horsemanship at once by the 
standard that he has observed and heard talked about from 
his childhood. No pencil has ever so truthfully illustrated 
the character of British horsemanship as that of Mr. John 
Leech in the pages of Punch. See with what ease and 
aplom) his young cavaliers bestride their steel-necked, sinewy 
horses! Theydo not glance with dubious admiration at their 
legs, nor do they seem actuated by any servile adher- 
ence to rule or school, but poise themselves upon their 
saddles according to the circumstances and accidents of the 
ground over which they are carried by their bounding 
steeds. A careful study of Mr. Leech’s pictures of the horse 
and his rider will do more for our young aspirants to the 
art equestrian than all the maunderings of the pliant writers 





THE ROUND TABLE. 


who falsely flatter us that we are already “a nation of horse- 


It may be said, however, that if “Paris is France,” it by 
no means follows that New York is the United States; and 
that there is a distinctive American horsemanship of a 
superior kind, although we do not see it in the Central Park. 
We regret to say that our experience compels us to reject 
this proposition. The bold buffalo-hunter of the prairies has 
been glorified in many a work of fiction as the very type and 
representative of the perfect rider of the horse. Works of 
fiction, indeed, are the works that so describe him. His 
general style is that of the Central Park cavalier already men- 
tioned in this article as being mentally congested with an idea 
about “ forking the saddle,” and with a fluctuating anxiety as 
to the correct pendency of his legs. This manner he qualifies, 
it is true, by reference to that of the tawny and screeching 
savage who locks his long legs together under the belly of 
his weird pony, lifting him along, as it were, with gesture 
and whoop. The bold buffalo-hunter of the prairies is a 
person utterly unworthy of the acquaintance of any well- 
bred, well-broken steed. He owes his reputation altogether 
to his half-wild horse—a sagacious animal, possessed with a 
wonderful instinct for keeping his rider on. As for horse- 
manship, he is no more a model rider than the dirty Indian 
whom he partially apes, and whose riding is decidedly in- 
ferior to that of the circus monkey that careers round the 
arena upon the back of the comic mule. 

Nor can we turn with any hopefulness to the foreign 
element here for example and precept on the subject 
in hand. Our adopted Germans, indeed, are staunch patrons 
of the livery stable, gathering much Olympic dust upon the 
ruddy highways of New Jersey ; particularly on fine Sunday 
afternoons, when the wayfarer in the neighborhood of Ho- 
boken will ofttimes meet with cavalcades of these jovial 
Teutons gregariously caracoling along. But the riding of 
these adopted children of the soil is of a cockney and repre- 
hensible character. It is impossible to conceive that there 
can be among them any descendants of the bridle-handed 
Hanoverians and Black Brunswickers whose charges are 
among the cherished traditions of the horse and his rider, 
Their velvet hunting-caps and Napoleonic boots, indeed, do 
sadly violate the Sabbath sentiment with associations of 
hound and horn, of wild pell-mell, of whoop and _halloo ; 
but any illusion of noble horsemanship is quickly dispelled 
by the dislocated action of their knees and elbows as they 
amble promiscuously by. There is no comfort to be derived 
from these good Teutons, then, by the seeker of a high 
standard of equestrian art, nor does a careful observation 
of the other nationalities among us solace us with the sup- 
position that the model horsemen of Europe often export 
their representatives to these shores. 

And yet, with the splendid material of man and horse 
produced in this country, it is hard to believe that the 
Americans will not eventually become a nation of horsemen. 
It is not probable, indeed, that we shall ever have the fox- 
hunting school as an institution among us, nor is it, perhaps, 
desirable that we should. The cherished mummies of the 
old world crumble quickly to dust when exposed to the 
light of progressive America. But we have a glimmering 
that, at some future day, our standing cavalry force will be 
of a kind to extort the admiration of the foreign visitors 
who may condescend to honor as with their morning calls. 
Proper inducements should be held out to draw the best 
cavalry instructors from European riding-schools to ours ; 
and then, in course of time, the needed standard of horse- 
manship will be furnished by the American trooper. By 
that time perhaps he shall have learned to keep himself 
clean, and to take that decent pride in his dress and ac- 
couterments without which a soldier cannot be an object 
either of delight to the eye or of respect to the mind. We 
have it vouched for, as well by story as by song, that the 
dashing dragoon has certain attributes of insouciance and 
splendor that are fascinating in the extreme ; and when our 
American trooper has acquired these, and learned to be a 
fearless and graceful horseman besides, he will be as sure 


to have his followers in the art equestrian as the English 
fox-hunter has his. 








POPULAR MILITARY EDUCATION. 


FTER the great question, by the agitation of which the 
country has been, since 1835, successively disturbed 

and convulsed, shall have ceased to awake the thunders of 
the platform or the clatter of the “ drum ecclesiastic,” and 
shall have passed away from among men to be “ marbled in 
impartial history.” a question of great importance will 
probably be—To what extent shall our military establish- 
ment be kept up? Events have progressed far enough 
now to make it proper that this question should begin to 
be developed by examination and discussion. There are 
but few who will not admit that the military schools, con- 
ducted under the authority of national or state government, 
form in a great measure the foundation of a good military 
system. The military education furnished by the General 
Government, even in a time of profound peace—when the 
profession of arms was to a degree falling into disrepute in 
the Northern states, and speeches, such as Mr. Sumner 
made before the City Council and citizens of Boston ona 
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celebration of the Fourth of July, were received with favor 
by a large and influential class—was totally inadequate to 
the demands of those who wished to avail themselves of its 
advantages. True, all those who obtained the privilege of 
instruction at West Point did not contemplate entering the 
service ; some who did, retired aftera shortterm. But there 
is hardly a man instructed there, not disqualified by age or 
physical inability, who has not been called from his retire- 
ment—if he had retired—and placed in some responsible 
position. The volunteer soldiers had a well-founded confi- 
dence in the graduates from West Point when they were 
first called into the field, and results thus far have not been 
such as to lessen that confidence. While recognizing to the 
fullest extent the services of many able officers who, 
without previous military education, have made themselves 
conspicuous in the present war, we must nevertheless 
admit that a large proportion of the substantial successes 
to our arms have been won, either directly or indirectly, 
through the skill, the energy, and the bravery of those who 
have graduated at West Point. To what extent, then, 
should institutions of a like character be multiplied? and 
how far may it be left to the several states to inaugurate a 
system of military education? 


About a year ago the Massachusetts legislature adopted 
a resolution authorizing the governor to appoint a commis- 
sion to inquire into the expediency of establishing a state 
military academy. The commission was appointed, consist- 
ing of Hon. Edward Everett, John M. Fessenden, an old 
graduate of West Point, Wm. S. Clark, formerly a professor 
at Amherst College, and for awhile an officer in a Massa- 
chusetts volunteer regiment, and they have recently sub- 
mitted their report for the action of the legislature. The 
report, evidently written by Mr. Everett, is brief and com- 
prehensive. By visits to West Point and the Naval 
Academy at Newport, and correspondence with our minis- 
ters at London and Paris relative to institutions for military 
education in Europe, the commissioners have collected a 
large amount of information which they have not had time 
to arrange and submit in detail yet, but which is promised 
hereafter. The results to which they have arrived may be 
stated briefly thus: They are of the opinion that the intro- 
duction of military exercises and drill into our colleges, 
academies, and schools of a higher grade, though useful to 
a certain extent, would not meet the demands of the country 
and the times ; that whatever the immediate complexion of 
the future may be, it will bring with it an imperative call 
for a more systematic, extensive, and effective development 
of the military power of the country than has yet taken 
place; that for the increase of the means of military educa- 
tion the people of Massachusetis must for the present and 
for some time to come rely upon their own resources ; that 
private military academies are not organized on a basis 
sufficiently comprehensive for all branches of military edu- 
cation ; and that difficulty would exist in the want of author- 
ity to govern them by martial law. The commissioners, 
therefore, recommend the establishment of a military aca- 
demy for the state of Massachusetts, at which provision 
shall be made for the education of about two hundred young 
men of suitable age, to be divided into three classes, being 
at the present time one annually for every twenty-one hun- 
dred of the population of the state. They contemplate a 
first-class institution. A high standard of qualification for 
admission is proposed; and the practice of competitive 
examinations will require the schools at which the candi- 
dates are prepared to aim in their turn at an elevated stand- 
ard. The military and naval schools of the United States 
labor under a disadvantage in this respect of qualification, 
as their pupils, for paramount public reasons, are taken 
in geographical proportion from every part of the Union, 
and it follows that the requisite qualifications of candidates 
for admission cannot rise above the state of education in 
any part of the country. In view of this high and uniform 
standard, a three years’ course may be substituted for the 
four years’ course at West Point. The commissioners esti- 
mate that such an institution as they propose can be put in 
operation for about $175,000, and carried on at an annual 
expense of about $56,000. 


There is one objection to the establishment of these state 
schools which is adverted to in the report but slightly, and 
which time alone can measure the importance of ; and that 
is the spirit of sectionalism and state rights which they may 
create among those who receive the benefits of them. The 
importance of this will be governed of course in a great 
measure by the system pursued. 


The School Committee of the city of Boston have recently 
taken action in the matter of introducing “ military gymnas- 
tics and drill” into a number of the public schools in that 
city. A military teacher has been engaged to give instruc- 
tion “ at least half an hour three times a week.” When the 
volunteer movement was at its height in England, in 1860, 
military drill was introduced at Eton, Rugby, Harrow, 
Westminster, and other prominent schools. At first the 
exercise was received with favor by the boys, but in a year 
or two it declined, and at the present time, we believe, it has 
about ceased. Of the expediency of taking any part of the 
school hours for this exercise there is some doubt. Such a 





proposition would hardly find favor, we think, with mos‘ 
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teachers. If compulsory attendance was required during 
play hours, it would soon become distasteful. 

A general system of military education for the youth of 
any country, and especially of a republic so constituted as 
ours, involves such important results, either for good or 
evil, that it should be studied with care and carried out 
with extreme caution. 








SHAKESPEARE IN AMERICA. 


HE menacing prayer which has frowned from the tablet 
above Shakespeare’s tomb in the chancel of Stratford 
church for now three hundred years, has been lost upon 
the poet’s British votaries, or at least upon so many of 
them as have appointed themselves, by private letters- 
patent, to the high office of commemorating the tercen- 
tennial anniversary of his death. 

Nobody has proposed, indeed, to “ dig the dust incloséd” 
in that little pale ; nobody has directly incurred the impre- 
cation hung up im terrorem over them whose, unquiet 
curiosity should lead them to “move the bones” of him 
whose spirit moves the world more strongly now than when 
it walked and wrought within the flesh. But if to make a 
turbulence about his quiet rest be to insult his mighty 
ghost; if to invade with petty spites and personal ambitions 
of the paltrier sort the silence and the sanctuary of his fame ; 
if this be profanation, sacrilege, and shame, then Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon and his crowd of quirites have invited the 
lightning. 

It is a lamentable spectacle, is it not, and to all of the 
guild literary as humiliating as it is lamentable, this fierce 
squabble of little mourners over a great tomb? Not how 
Shakespeare shall be honored is the question which en- 
thralls them, but who shall honor Shakespeare. It is as if 
the mutes at a funeral should fight for precedence in bear- 
ing the coffin, or as if the priests at a burial should come to 
blows about the right to read the service. Of course there 
is no mute in the world who has not an intimate conviction 
that he is the most lamentable, dolorous, and incomparable 
mute that ever wore hatband or drank small-beer. Of 
course the most estimable of priests secretly thinks his 
voice rather more effective in the delivery of litany and 
liturgy than any other that he knows. But the mutes and 
priests alike have learned the self-control of their several 
offices ; and when they are actually engaged in discharging 
them are decent and discreet enough to forbear from 
mooting their personal merits and claims. Is it not sad 
that writers, journalists, men of letters, should be found 
incapable of the like virtue ? 

The sudden death of Thackeray seems to have exasperated 
the inharmonious elements of the great Shakespeare 
Memorial Committee in Great Britain by bringing out the 
dismal fact that from this committee the name of Thackeray 
had been excluded at the instigation of a member who 
thought Mr. Thackeray a “snob.” Upon this revelation 
others followed, and upon each new revelation came new 
“ resignations,” recriminations, heart-burnings, and bicker- 
ings. Then we had the old story again of the seven cities 
contending over Homer dead, 


“Through which the living Homer begged his bread.”’ 


And so, what with the “quarrels of authors” and the 
jealousies of town against town, the great Shakespeare 
Memorial threatens, in Great Britain at least, to come to 
naught or worse than naught. If this is so to be, 
it is but one reason the more why we in America, who know 
not Hepworth Dixon, nor Hepworth Dixon’s dearest friends, 
nor Hepworth Dixon’s dearest foes—we who know only 
Shakespeare and the glory of our race—should resolve that 
we, for our own parts, will worthily set apart and consecrate 
this coming point of pause in the splendid history of Eng- 
lish letters. 

Shakespeare is ours as truly as he is England’s poet ; 
ours in no restricted sense of blood, or even of speech ; 
ours, indeed, in a very peculiar sense, by reason of the very 
variety, complexity, and fullness of the cosmopolite forces 
which have gone and go to the making up of our national 
character, taste, and training. 

Let us, then, take into our own hands this first conspicuous 
occasion of showing how truly and how grandly, in the case 
of a great writer, the good that men do doth live after them. 
In such a demonstration we all have our rightful parts and 


places. No class, no profession, no age lies without that | 
charmed circle of all human sympathies and powers in | 


which the mighty master stands the world’s great Prospero. 
We have still two months before us to prepare ourselves 
for doing this thing as it should be done, and what may not 
be done with good will in two months of New York life? 
Let but a few men of recognized standing in letters and the 
arts undertake the organization of a Shakespearean Tercen- 
tenary. Let them eschew the mandragora whereof Wetmore 
and Brady have so often eaten, and cast utterly behind them 
the thought of public dinners, with sauce of rhetoric. Con- 
trariwise, let them quietly move all the managers of the 
city to combine for a grand “ benefit-night” to him whose 
genius has made the English stage the power it is in the 
life of the English race.” Upon the 24th of April let each 
theater in the city. according to the quality of its company 
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and its audiences, resolve itself into a Shakespeare com- 
mittee. Give usa tragedy in one place,a comedy in another. 
Here let Mr. Hackett bring Falstaff to the tomb of his 
maker, and put that fat knight so upon his knees ; there let 
the elder Wallack rouse himself once more, and, putting his 
armor on, honor himself and his art with one more of those 
brilliant Shakespearean “revivals” wherewith he was wont 
of old to delight us. Let Forrest and Booth, at the Aca- 
demy of Music, act together in one of Shakespeare’s sub- 
limest tragedies, forgetful for the nonce of their honorable 
rivalry, and devote the proceeds of the entertainment to the 
memory of their great master. 

Let Shakespeare’s plays thus be played for Shakespeare's 
sake. Let the proceeds of all these performances be handed 
over to a properly selected committee, by them to be 
expended in securing a really noble statue of Shakespeare, 
to be made by some one of the masters of that one art 
through which alone America has as yet fully vindicated 
her claim to a high place in the esthetics of the race. And 
then let this statue, so subscribed for and so completed, be 
presented in the name of American letters and the American 
drama to the Central Park. 

As Beethoven stands in the Munsterplatz of Bonn, and 
Goethe on the market-place of Frankfort, and Rousseau upon 
his little island at Geneva, let the image of Shakespeare 
stand in the great pleasure-ground of the people of New 
York. In Shakespeare the highest find something to wor- 
ship, the lowest something to love; democratic as the blue 
skies, open to all, owned by none, and overarching all, his 
genius raised its influence and sheds its light upon all classes 
and conditions of men. 

The sounding words which the concierge of the Pantheon 
at Paris shouts out to the reverberating echoes of that grand 
and catarrhal temple as he parades his string of visitors past 
the huge cenotaph of Voltaire, “His heart lies here, his 
spirit fills the world,” were simple truth if uttered over that 
little slab at Stratford-on-Avon. Let us not be the last to 
acknowledge what we have been the first as a people to ap- 
prehend and feel in our daily life—the universal and sublime 
humanity of that wise and potent master, the lightest touch 
of whose sweet nature “makes the whole world kin,” and 
reveals the most diverse nations one to the other in his one 
magic mirror of the simple human heart. 


WAIL 

Mr. Eprtor :— 

Sir :—I am by profession a wig-maker. 
with some success in my trade, and honestly think 
that I turn out very respectable wigs. I could name some 
gentlemen who wear them, and you would never suspect it. 
Judge , for instance, wears as handsome head furni- 
ture as you often see; and yet there are only a few of his 
most intimate friends who know that he comes to me, at 
intervals of two weeks or a month (according to the state of 
the atmosphere) and gets a good combing up, and curling of 
his head-piece. 

Of course I am known, and my place of business is known. 
Indeed, without too much vanity, I think Imay say that 1 am 
favorably known. I donot carry on a large business, and 
turn out wigs wholesale, as some of my brothers of the pro- 
fession are in the habit of doing ; for I take an honest pride 
in sending only good work out of the shop; and for this, I 
am sorry to say that I can’t trust the apprentices. 

There is quite a good deal in the matching of colors; and 
I do my own sorting ; the consequence is that my business is 
small. But the work I have done for Judge ———, and 
others (among whom I could name several ladies, who wear 
as fine heads of hair as you often see, and I have not the 
slightest disposition to say that it’s not all their own), has given 
me a very considerable reputation. And when I reflect upon 
the bales of hair I have pulled over and sorted—some of it 
in a very dirty condition—and upon the scurfy heads I have 
handled first and last, and tried to set into shape, I am free 
to declare that I think my reputation is deserved. 

Sometimes, on passing down Broadway, I observe the boys, 
in the neighborhood of the shop, nudging each other, and 
overhear them, as I pass, remarking (and pointing their 
fingers at me, I don't doubt), “ That’s old So-and-So, the wig- 
maker!” Upon some of my half holidays upon the avenue 
or in the park, I have noticed that I was the object of mani- 
| fest attention on the part of here and there a lady—ladies 
whose faces I could not at the moment recall as having sat 
to me for their coiffure. I have also been the subject of 
complimentary mention in the newspapers—-in one or two 
(to their honor be it spoken) to whom | had never sent one 
of my wigs, “ with compliments.” 

At one of the lesser theaters there has been flattering al- 
lusion to me in one of the late plays; incidental mention 
| only, it is true, but highly flattering. This so pleased me 
that I bought a copy of the play. I am sorry to confess that 
the printed version was without the personal mention I 
spoke of. The kindness of a young actor, into whose part 
the speech fell, had introduced it off-hand. The young man 
| is one of my customers, and needy, though I believe honest. 
On the occasion of the late visit of the Prince of Wales to this 
country, I had the honor to be called upon, just previous to 
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the ball at that time given, to furbish up the Duke of 
castle’s . I forbear revealing professional secrets ; 
but I may with honesty say that the work done in Bond street, 
London, is no way superior to the work done in my shop. 
This last circumstance got wind, ani, added to my previous 
well-known standing, has given me—what I have no hesita- 
tion in calling—a decided reputation. 

My wigs are spoken of—widely spoken of. A few un- 
known friends, some of them ladies, addressed me through 
the post-office, more than a year since, speaking in most kind 
terms of wigs they had seen of my make, and begging I 
would transmit by return post a little curl from some old 
toupée, in way of souvenir. It was a matter of delight with 
me tocomply. In the warmth of my feelings I transmitted, 
on one or two occasions, almost a complete coiffure. The 
terms of these applications were most flattering—“ such a 
high air” I gave tomy wigs—“ such delightful little curls"— 
“such a smoothness”—* such delicate shading”--and would 
I be “good enough to a distant admirer to clip off a few curls 
from my last wig, and forward by inclosed envelop? It 
would be dearly cherished.” 

Would it be possible for me, a simple man, te resist such 
applications? So I'clipped my wigs, clipped the back hair, 
clipped over the temples, clipped in front; in fact, I found 
myself, after a time, using up in this way almost all the 
available fancy locks which were about the establishment. 
And the more I exerted myself to make a really dainty 
coiffure, the more | had of these flattering applications. 

Sometimes, indeed, my admirers (at least they said they 
were, and Iam not a man to doubt it) used a little more 
consideration in their letters, and inclosed a small lock of 
their own hair (sometimes very harsh and wiry, I must 
admit), and entreated me to try my “ wonderful, artistic 
tongs” upon it, and give to the “stray lock of an admiring 
friend that dear, delightful little twist which | knew so well 
how to give.” This of course did not diminish my stock in 
trade, but I think it gave me more vexation and cost than if 
I had clipped away a good ringlet from one of the best 
coiffures in my shop. 

I am not prepared to say that I am tired of this sort of 
thing; indeed, I keep a small pair of curling-irons con- 
stantly in the fire (and have for along time past), which I 
call “admirer’s tongs.” 
ture to touch them. 





None of the boys in the shop ven- 
Considering the present cost of fuel 
it involves quite an item to keep them heated ; still they are 
hot, sometimes furiously hot. 

I should enjoy the distinction—which my distant and un- 
known admirers thus force upon me—a great deal more if it 
had not come to my knowledge that a certain adventurer in 
the trade, who, I candidly believe, steals all the hair he uses 
had, by a certairi knack he has of putting a gloss on his 
work, made as great a demand for his scraps and stray locks 
as ever has been made for mine. And he replies to the re- 
quests of his admirers much easier than I do ; for, having a 
large shop, and turning out a great deal of work (such as it 
is), he puts a pair of tongs in the hands of one of his 
apprentices and turns out what he calls “love-locks” as 
easy as a pig curls his tail. 

Nor is this the worst; for Iam informed, on what I con- 
sider good authority (being a lady for whom I have in the 
week past adjusted a very superior féte), that a certain scurvy 
politician, who is at present covering his past shortcomings 
under a general's coat and shoulder-straps, is as much be- 
written for love-locks as if he wore one of my best wigs. In- 
short, I am sometimes inclined to believe that, if a fancy 
young man (of which class I meet a good many in excellent 
society) could contrive to stand upon his head, and show 
himself in that attitude a few times, that there would be as 
many demands upon him for his wig clips as upon the gen. 
eral or myself. 

When I reflect upon this, I sometimes regret that I keep 
the “admirer’s tongs” heated. In fact, | had allowed the 
fire to go down for a month or two,and was quietly enjoying 
my old trade—furbishing up old stock, and casting about 
among the dealers for something jaunty in the spring—when 
I was waited on, through the post, by a half-dozen commit- 
tees from the sanitary fairs. One wanted a toupée in my 
best style; another, a full-bottomed wig (gray, if agreeable) ; 
a third would respectfully request a nice, full téte, four feet 
long, if possible ; the committee hoped to put on show a 
series of coiffures that would “outtop anything yet seen in 
that line ;” a fourth would venture to ask, if not too much,. 
a dozen or two of my best curls, put up in separate envelops, 
and to be sold for the soldiers’ benefit to the highest bidder. 

Now, I am fairly taken aback by all this. My single pair 
of tongs, even if the fire were burning, would not avail for 
half of this; there is not a stray mesh of hair about the shop 
which could be twisted into a love-lock: they are all gone 
long ago. And one of the committee has the effrontery to 
ask if I would, for the gratification of admirers, kindly ¢on- 
sent to do a little frizzling in public! Do they take me for 
a mountebank or a politician that I should be put to work 
away from the quiet of my own shop, where I keep my fires 
and my crisping-pins? . 

In short, Mr. Editor, 1 am taken aback--vexed—I would 
tear my wig if I wore one, 

Respectfully yours, 
6ir4s Ortoceasr, 
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WANDERINGS IN THE TRACK OF THE NORTHMEN. 


x. 
REYKJAVIK, THE CAPITAL OF ICELAND. 

EFORE leaving the steamer, we had already made ar- 

rangements. for undertaking the great journey of Iceland 
from Reykjavik to the Geysers. These springs are not only 
the greatest natural curiosities of the island, but a journey 
to them will give you all you need to know of the interior 
ef the country. A Scottish gentleman, Dr. Mackinlay, of 
Glasgow, had during the whole season been exploring and 
studying the island. He was among the first to welcome 
us, accompanied by Geir Zéza, the guide of the island, 
whose name and exploits figure in almost every book and 
paper lately written on Icelandic travel. His father was a 
Hungarian, who, through love of freedom or adventure, 
found his home among this people. Zéga is first in his pro- 
fession, so that there is no hope for other guides so long as 
this chief “ pathfinder” is unemployed. So certain do they 
regard this that they hardly think of offering their services 
while he is in town and disengaged ; a good example, cer- 
tainly, of the advantage of being first in any business all 
the world over. 

In astrange country, where all was new and few facilities 
for travel were found, the advice and assistance of the 
Doctor were of the greatest service. And I. can but look 
back with the most sincere pleasure to the kind greeting he 
gave us and the valuable aid received from him, so willingly 
given that every favor was tous a double luxury. I have 
upon my table a splendid beok, “ Scotland Delineated,” his 
parting gift, in memory of our Icelandic acquaintance, and I 
never turn its leaves without a renewed sense of how much 
happiness a cultivated and genial man can shed around him, 
and the feeling of thankfulness that some such are left in 
the world. 

We gave Zéga directions to arrange in the best manner 
possible for a company of six. He informed us that for such 
a party more than twenty horses would be needed, and that 
it would require one day at least to collect these horses 
among the peasants, reset defective shoes, and pack the 
baggage and provisions purchased from the steward of our 
steamer. 

There is leisure now for examining the town and for 
delivering the letters so kindly given me by Professor 
Steenstrup, of Copenhagen, who had some years before 
traversed the island as a government official. As genial as 
he is learned and celebrated in his particular department of 
science, I was indebted to him for much pleasure and profit 
while in Copenhagen, for letters to government officers in 
Reykjavik and perhaps more than all for such vivid descrip- 
tions of nature and natural history objects in the Faroe 
Islands and Iceland, that my imagination was painting in 
brighter colors than ever the rugged land of fire and frost, 
where he had listened to the thunder of the Geyser and 
quietly boiled his coffee in the crater of Hecla. 


Reykjavik itself needs but a short description. It has 
one main street, running parallel with the coast on the raised 
beach a few rods from the water's edge. From this street 
branch off at right angles two others, that finally become 
mere winding paths among the hills beyond the town. In 
the square thus formed stands the cathedral. It is simply 
a substantial church built of brick and stuccoed. The in- 
terior, capable of accommodating four or five hundred people, 
is neatly finished, furnished with an organ, and adorned 
with one piece of sculpture which has few equals in the 
world. Itis a baptismal font of purest marble—the work 
of that great master, Thorwaldsen, whose father was an 
Ioelander. The name of Thorwaldsen is itself a guarantee 
of its high rank as a work of art; but it almost seems as 
though the pious love for his father’s home that prompted 
him to make the gift, gave fresh play to his fancy and unac- 
customed cunning to his chisel. Around the basin twines a 
wreath of passion-flowers and roses. Qn the front of the 
obelisk is represented the baptism of our Saviour, on one 
side the Madonna and Child, on the other side Christ bless- 
ing little children, on the rear toward the altar are three 
cherubs and this Latin inscription: “ Opus hoc Romae fecit, 
et Islandiae terrae sibi gentiliacae, pietatis causa, donavit Albertus 
Thorvaldsen, anno MDCCCXXVII." Among the garments in 
the vestry belonging to the bishop was one most gorgeous, 
of rich purple velvet, adorned with embroideries and brocade 
of gold. It was the gift of Pope Julius II. while Iceland was 
yot faithful to the church of Rome. Above the church, in a 
room extending its whole length, is the free, public library 
of 6,000 volumes. The literature and science of all countries 
is fairly represented. It looked like home to see the contri- 
butions of the Smithsonian Institution, in this far-off land, 
not placed upon the shelves for show, but evidently for use. 
By the aid of one volume, Harvey's “ Contributions on the 
North American Algae,” Dr. Hjaltalin was working out the 
marine flora of Iceland. 

Along the streets already mentioned were the houses of 
the Danish officials and the buildings belonging to the 
traders—combinations of honso and store, in which were 
collected an odd medley of fancy and useful articles. They 
had much in common with the old New England country 
store of forty years ago, such as can even now be found in 
some places far removed from railroadsand steamboats. The 
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honses in this central portion of the town are plain, low, 
substantial wooden buildings, well fitted for the place and 
climate. Inhabited by a kind, intelligent people, they show- 
ed everywhere the comforts and refinements of home. 
Roses and other choice flowers from warmer climes were 
blooming in the windows, and young ladies tripped through 
the streets in Paris fashions, even here carrying parasols to 
shield their fair features from the Icelandic sun! In striking 
contrast to these, however, were the peasant women or fish- 
women laboring along the shore. Hard work and poor fare 
had done their accustomed work. Beauty of feature and 
grace of motion were all gone. Repulsive ugliness had taken 
the place of both in these poor women, and their low turf- 
covered hovels that flanked the town were wretched in the 
extreme. Near their homes were piles of dry fish heads, 
that seemed to me mere heaps of bones, though I was 
assured that every fish head in the pile would in winter 
furnish a delicious breakfast for a man! 








REVIEWS. 


THE FO@DERALIST; A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS. * 


\ E print this title-page as we find it, with the affectation 
Yin spelling with which Mr. Dawson has chosen to dis- 
figure it ; although we have been able to find no reason for his 
choice, unless he had a desire to let his readers know that 
he is aware that the word “foaderalist” is derived from the 
Latin Foedus. “Federate,” without the diphthong, has been 
a good English word since the time of Shakespeare ; and 
what was good enough spelling for him, and has been fol- 
lowed by Johnson, Webster, and Worcester, and the writers 
of the “Federalist” themselves, not to mention countless 
other authorities and general usage, we should think might 
do for Mr. Dawson. There is no better mark of scholarship 
than simplicity in writing, of which, we take it, the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary learning is an important part. The late 
Daniel Webster, as he entered his office on the morning after 
he had delivered his celebrated eulogy on Adams and Jef- 
ferson, threw down his MSS. before one of his students, 
whose fine scholarship he well knew, with this injunction : 
« There, Tom, take that discourse and weed out the Latin 
words.” We commend the example to Mr. Dawson. 

And while we are about such blemishes, we must also 
take occasion to say that we can imagine no reason for print- 
ing the name of “ Jay,” as Mr. Dawson does, with an accent, 
thus—Jay. 

We should be glad if we had no other criticism to make. 
But unfortunately the truth of history will not allow us to 
pass over some very extravagant positions in Mr. Dawson's 
introduction, notwithstanding they are taken in behalf of the 
historical pretensions of this, the “ Empire State.” Mr. Daw- 
son advances the following sweeping statements : 

“ Within the borders of New York, and among her members, 
had originated the greater number of the measures which led to the 
War of the Revolution ; and, inspired by her example, and en- 
couraged by her success—not unfrequently, also, directed by her 
popular leaders,—her twelve associates had learned, at an early 
date, to look to her as to a leader, in the assertion of their own 
political rights, as well as in the more decided opposition which. 


from time to time, they had made to the representatives and to 
the measures of the sovereign. 


sued, her inhabitants had suffered more from the enemy, and 
during a longer period, than those of any other state; and her 
territory—which had been held by the Sovereign of Great Britain 
from an early day, by right of conquest—was the last which had 
been abandoned by the royal forces,—nor, even then, had it been 
fally and formally surrendered, in the mode which had been 
prescribed by the military usage of that day. 

‘Of the thirteen members of the sisterhood of States, after the 
war had been terminated in an honorable peace, New York alone 
had discharged all her financial obligations to the United States; 
and when the failure of her sister States to meet the requisitions 
of the Federal Congress had produced disaster, and had threatened 


ments into the Faderal treasury, in anticipation of future requisi- 
tions,—her People, meanwhile, sustaining her Government in its 


tory. from the wrecks of their fortunes and from the current fruits 
of their labors and of their enterprise, as promptly supplying the 
means for the consummation of her purposes. 

“At length, wearied with the continued shortcomings of her 
sister States, and, probably, aroused by the frequent insults and 
threats of dismemberment which hai been freely indulged in by 
more than one of -her immediate neighbors —all of whom had 





most distinguished and most patriotic, but most maligned of her 
citizens, New York had been the first to propose measures for a 
| complete revision of the Federal Constitution.” 

| We should be pleased to learn the names of “ the popular 
| leaders” of New York who “directed” her “twelve asso- 
| ciates,” and from whom they “learned, at an early date, to 
| look to her as a leader, in the assertion of their own political 
| rights, as well as” etc., etc. The Continental Congresses of 
| "74, "75, and "76 had come and gone, and the Declaration of 
Independence had been signed and issued, before New York 
had presented to the country a single name of acknowledged 
national importance. Were Peyton Randolph, and Wash- 
ington, and Patrick Henry, and Samuel Adams, and John 
Adams, and Hancock, and Roger Sherman, and the two 
Rutledges, and Elbridge Gerry, and Robert Morris, and 














Benjamin Franklin, and James Wilson, and Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, and Richard Henry Lee, and Thomas Jefferson, 
citizens and “ popular leaders” of New York? Mr. Jay’s is 
the only name of much weight that was contributed by this 
state to the national councils, until Hamilton entered Con- 
gress in 1782; and surely no one will claim for Mr. Jay that 
“at an early date” he had caused the people of other states 
to look to New York as to a leader in the measures which 
led them into revolution. As to Hamilton, he was a mere 
boy, although a very precocious one, when the first Conti- 
nental Congress assembled ; and although his essays on the 
Rights of the Colonies, which appeared in '74, attracted 
great attention in other parts of the country, he was known 
from 1777 to 1782 only as an aide-de-camp to Gen. Washing- 
ton, and when he left that position the war was very near 
its close. 

Nor is it accurate to say that the inhabitants of this 
state “had suffered more from the enemy, and during a 
longer period, than those of any other state.” But the sin- 
gular confusion of ideas embraced in the third and fourth 
paragraphs above quoted merits more attention than all the 
rest of these unfounded statements. Mr, Dawson appears 
to have a very imperfect comprehension of the relations of 
New York to that great change in the fundamental structure 
of the Union which took place in 1787-8; and accordingly, 
imputing to her a “rising greatness” which had not then 
begun to rise, and to her sister states an envy of what did 
not exist, he presents her as the first to propose a revision 
of the Federal system. Now, the truth is that the state 
and its people are not entitled to a monopoly of this great 
honor ; although it was one of the citizens of New York 
whose sagacity and statesmanship. led him to perceive that 
the time had come when a complete revision of the Federal 
system was indispensable to her welfare and the welfare of 
the whole country. We refer of course to Hamilton. But 
Hamilton was in a minority in the state from 1782 to 1786 ; 
and it was not until the legislature had crippled the action 
of the Federal power by refusing to grant the impost system 
proposed by Congress, that he was able to offer and carry 
the resolution for the appointment of commissioners to 
attend the commercial convention at Annapolis, which had 
already been invited by Virginia, and out of which grew the 
Federal convention for the revision of the Articles of Con- 
federation. Down to this occurrence, Ne York had been 
controlled by those whose “devotion to the Union” had 
been manifested by refusing to Congress power to collect a 
national revenue, and by establishing a state custom-house, 
and a state impost. All this was changed when these men 
had pushed things so far as to place the state in a very un- 
fortunate attitude, and they were obliged to accept Hamil- 
ton’s suggestion, and enter the national councils which other 
states had invited for the revision of the national system. 
But they did not mean to do it, originally ; and we hold it, 
therefore, to be incorrect to represent the state of New 
York as rising up in indignation at the want of national 
spirit on the part of her sisters, and taking the Jead in pro- 
posing to them to make a constitution. Her chief states- 
man, undoubtedly, took a very prominent part in that move- 
ment ; but he did not receive much aid, and he received 








“In the protracted struggle for independence which had en- | 


the worst results, she had not hesitated to make still further pay- | ‘ 


devotion to the Union, and the inhabitants of her extended terri- | 


envied her rising greatness, without at any time aspiring to her | 
fidelity to the Federal compact—on the suggestion of one of the | 


* The Fasderalist ; A Collection of Essays written in favorofthe new Constita- | 
tion as agreed upon by the Federal Convention, September 17, 1787, reprinted 
from the original text, with an historical introduction and notes, by Heaory 
| Dawson. In two volumes. Vol. I. pp. 615. Charles Seribaer, New York. 


scarcely any original impulse from her. 

All this detracts nothing from the importance of the 
“ Federalist,” which Mr. Dawson has undertaken to edit ; 
and, on the other hand, we do not see how the importance of 
| the “ Federalist” is to be increased by assigning to the state 


} 
| 
| 


‘in which it first appeared the rank, the political conse- 
| quence, and the patriotic devotion to the Union, which now 
| belong to her, but which she certainly did not possess, 
above all her sister states, atthat period. Dismissing these 
| unfounded pretensions, therefore, we proceed to give what 
| we believe will be regarded as a just estimate of the value 
of the “Federalist,” of its relations to the Constitution, and 
| of the attitude of public affairs out of which it grew. Hav- 
|ing done this, we shall speak of the editorial performance 





| before us. 
| The Constitution of the United States was first promul- 
| gated at Philadelphia, on the 19th of September. 1787. It 
was published in this city in about a week afterward. On 
| the 27th of October the numbers of the “ Federalist” began 
| to appear, and they were continued as a serial until the 2d 
of April, ‘88, when, according to Mr. Dawson, they were 
suspended, at the seventy-sixth number, until the whole, es 
the last of which was published on the 28th of May. We 
| believe that Mr. Dawson is correct in saying that the lead- 
| ing purpose of Hamilton and his coadjutors in the “ Feder- 
we now have them, were completed in two octavo volumes, 
lalist” was to secure the adoption of the Constitution 
| without the proposal of amendments. Hence the great 
stress of the argument was directed against the objections 
that were, or that might be supposed to be, urged by those 
who were jealous of the creation of anything like a national 
sovereignty, with direct powers of legislation and govern- 
ment. But this mode of defending the Constitution against 
real or supposed attacks of course involved an explanation 
of the system which it proposed to establish, and a 
description of the natare and extent of the powers which 
were to be conferred by its adoption ; and hence the “Fed- 
' eralist” is to be viewed as a commentary upon the Coustitu- 
| tion, possessing permanent value, as well as in its othe 
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capacity of a temporary argument to the people to per- 
suade them to ratify the instrument. The bearing of these 
considerations upon the condition of the text of the “ Fed- 
eralist” will be seen hereafter. 

It was requisite, by the terms of the Constitution, that it 
should be ratified by the people of at least nine states. At 
the Ist of January, ’88, the conventions of five states—Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Georgia, and Connecticut— 
had adopted it without insisting upon or proposing any 
amendments. Inthe convention of Massachusetts, however, 
which was held in January and February, it encountered 
more serious opposition. It was there that the issue of a 
conditional or unconditional ratification was first made ; and 
it was only by agreeing that subsequent amendments should 
be proposed in a manner to arrest the attention of the 
country, and to induce the action of the first Congress that 
would be held under the Constitution, that its friends and 
advocates were able to secure its unconditional adoption by 
the delegates of the people of Massachusetts. This occurred 
on the 7th of February. 

The cause of the opposition in Massachusetts wasa real and 
honest jealousy for liberty. The people of that state, at 
that day, had an abiding faith in the efficacy and importance 
of written declarations of personal and local rights; and they 
were unwilling to create a government of direct and sover- 
eign powers, without annexing to those powers express 
restrictions and limitations to guard the great rights of per- 
son and property, and to protect the reserved sovereignty of 
the state. | How far they believed that bills of rights can 
actually restrain a government that has behind it the physi- 
cal force of a great nation, when that force is put into action 
with a determination to make everything yield to it, we do 
not know. But that their theory was sound, that it ought 
to be adhered to, and that there can be no true civil liberty, 
under a written constitution, where that theory is not relig- 
iously observed in practice, and that nothing but despotism 
can result from its continued violation, we suppose all sane 
men will admit. 

But it was not alone in Massachusetts that these jealousies 
were felt, or that a belief in the necessity and force of bills 
of rights was entertained ; for although Maryland, in the suc- 
ceeding April, ratified the Constitution, without insisting 
upon amendments, the people of South Carolina, in May, when 
they adopted the Constitution, followed directly the example 
of Massachusetts, and recommended in substance the same 
amendments, using very nearly the same terms. New 


‘Hampshire followed in the same path in June ; and in that 


month the conventions of Virginia and New York assembled 
under circumstances which might have resulted in making 
either of them the ninth state,and which, therefore, rendered 
this question of amendments as conditions precedent, or as 
mere recommendations, a most critical one. 

In both of these states the spirit of liberty was high and 
active. Some opposition to the Constitution, originating in 
a spirit less pure and noble, undoubtedly existed. But 
there can be as little doubt that there was a sincere and, in 
the main, a correct and patriotic fear that the framers of the 
Constitution, by omitting a solemn declaration of personal 
rights, and an express and formal annunciation of the prin- 
ciple that all powers not enumerated therein were reserved 
to the states or the people, had asked for the establishment 
of a government to which the popular ratification ought not 
to be given. The same thing consequently happened in 
Virginia and New York which had happened in Massachu- 
setts. The friends of the Constitution secured its ratifica- 
tion by consenting to propose amendments, as Massachusetts 
had done. In Virginia it was ratified on the 25th of June, 
and in New York on the following day. It had been ratified 
by the convention of New Hampshire on the 21st of the 
same month, with a proposal of similar amendments. Every 
state, therefore, which acted after the month of January, 
*88, with the exception of Maryland, had expressed its desire 
and purpose to secure certain amendments in the mode pro- 
vided for in the Constitution itself after it should have gone 
into operation. ’ 

The industry of Mr. Dawson in collecting information re- 
specting the first publication of the numbers of the “ Federal- 
ist,” has disclosed the fact which we have already borrowed 
from his introduction, that after the seventy-sixth number had 
beenissued in the newspaper called the New York Packet, the 
further publication was suspended until the completion of the 
series in volumes (M‘Lean’s edition), which were issued at 
the end of May, 1788. At this time, therefore, the serious 
questions brought prominently into view by the action of 
the convention of Massachusetts, concerning a bill of 
rights and the demand for amendments as conditions pre- 
cedent to ratification, could not be overlooked by the writers 
of the “ Federalist,” who were addressing themselves espe- 
cially to the people of New York, and incidentally to the 
people of Virginia. For, at the precise moment when the 
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ing numbers of the “ Federalist ” by the light of these facts. 
They contain among other things a very impressive argu- 
ment against the necessity and expediency of incorporating 
with the Constitution a formal declaration of rights. But 
however ingenious and profound that argument may have 
been in many of its reasonings, it was not satisfactory to the 
generation to whom it was addressed, and subsequent ex- 
perience has shown that it ought not to have satisfied them. 
For, however true it is that the Constitution contains only a 
grant of certain powers which do not embrace an authority 
to violate the personal liberty of the citizen, or the immuni- 
ties of private property, or the residuary sovereignties of 
the states, yet it is certain that nothing but an express and 
positive reservation of thosé rights and immunities can be 
relied upon to restrain a tendency or disposition so to con- 
sirue and apply those powers as to make them include by 
implication the very authority which they do not expressly 
embrace. Take, for example, the simplest of all illustrations 
—the immunity of the person from arrest without legal pro- 
cess. The Constitution, it was argued, contains no grant of 
power to seize the person of the citizen without judicial 
process: why, then, provide against the exercise of a power 
which is not given? The answer is that the power may be 
assumed, by a certain style of construction and administra- 
tion, and that, if you do not expressly preclude it by inter- 
posing the prohibitions of Magna Charta, you have no 
security. From the nature of the case you can have no 
other security. This security may be a feeble one; it can 
certainly be overcome by physical force and arbitrary power, 
But it ought nevertheless to exist, for it is the only means 
by which mere force can be effectually shown to be arbi- 
trary and lawless, when the time for sober reflection and an 
enlightened regard for civil liberty arrives. 


But in those portions of the argument contained in the 
last numbers of the “Federalist.” which combated the idea 
of suspending or losing the Union upon a demand for 
previous amendments, there can be no question. No second 
convention could have made an acceptable constitution if 
that which had been framed in ’87, and had been adopted by 
seven states, had been rejected by New York and Virginia. 


It is, however, in its capacity as a commentary upon the 
Constitution—as a wise, lucid, and statesmanlike exposition 
of the general extent and nature of the grants which the 
people of the states were asked to make to the Federal head 
—as a vindication, in short, of the plan which the conven- 
tion had proposed to the country—that the “ Federalist” is 
now chiefly important. We are not at present aware that 
any of its positive constructions of the Constitution have 
ever been overruled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and it is certain that its authority has always been 
regarded in that tribunal as standing in the same rank with 
that of the first Congress which sat under the Constitution, 
which contained a very considerable number of its “ framers,” 
and which enacted the legislation requisite to put it in 
motion. Hence we are not disposed fully to subscribe to 
the theory on which Mr. Dawson rests the importance of an 
exact restoration of the text of the first edition of the 
“ Federalist,” purged of all alterations or emendations which 
the writers may have made or sanctioned in subsequent 
editions, if they made or sanctioned any. We understand 
Mr. Dawson's theory to be this : that whereas the “ Feder- 
alist” was an argument addressed to the people of New 
York to induce them to ratify the Constitution, it is to be 
regarded in every line and letter as in the nature of “ terms” 
submitted by the writers and assented to by the people, on 
which the Constitution was in fact ratified; and therefore 
that, after this submission, the “Federalist” was no longer 
an ezecutory, but it was an ezecuted writing, and the writers 
had no just authority to change its text, or, if they did make 
any alterations, that those alterations are now entirely un- 
important. This is too fanciful. For, while it is important 
to restore the text of the “Federalist” as it was first read 
by the people, because of its character as an argument ad- 
dressed to the popular tribunal, it would be altogether 
extravagant to say that upon a particular question of con- 
struction the people were bound by the terms of that argu- 
ment, because they may have read it before they voted for 
the Constitution. It is certainly desirable to know the exact 
terms of that argument, because it is one out of many im- 
portant sources of interpretation. But if at any time either 
of the writers of the “Federalist,” on subsequent revision, 
thought that the commentary which he had written required 
to be in some respects varied, it is equally important to 
know what changes he made in the text, or what changes he 
may have sanctioned. 


While, therefore, we are disposed to thank Mr. Dawson 
for having undertaken to restore the original text of the 





“ Federalist,” and while we fully recognize the importance 
of his labors, so far as he has been successful in giving us 
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us to know what different interpretations, if there were any, 
subsequently occurred to the writers. 

We presume it has already entered into Mr. Dawson’s 
plan, to embrace in his notes or annotations a full statement 
of the extent to which the views taken by the “ Federalist ” 
have been followed or departed from in the legislation and 
jurisprudence of thé country, or in the action of the Execu- 
tive department. This is a very essential part in the scheme 
of a valuable edition of this important work. Its proper 
execution will involve wide, various, and accurate learning, 
severe impartiality, and firm discrimination. If Mr. Dawson 
proposes to himself this task and accomplishes it with 
success, he will make one of the mostinteresting and useful 
books that can be furnished to American statesmen and 
lawyers. 








THE LATE THEODORE PARKER #* 


HEODORE PARKER was a great power in this country 
while he lived, and he has not ceased to be such now 
that he is dead. That his life should be written was to be 
expected and desired. That it should be written by one of 
his adherents and admirers was natural and necessary. Mr. 
Weiss has executed his task with great fidelity and zeal. He 
has in the main allowed Mr. Parker to speak for himself. 
This was easier than is usual, from the circumstance that 
Mr. Parker conducted an extensive correspondence with the 
greatest possible variety of men, and of women also. His 
letters were usually long, invariably interesting, and always 
fresh and outspoken. He never spared persons nor theories. 
He always wrote as well as spoke his mind. In his let- 
ters, moreover, you see him in his most familiar moods, in 
his humor, his tenderness, and his unstudied heroism. His 
journals and note-books contribute their share of interesting 
and various material. Mr. Weiss has made up these volumes 
very largely from these materials, interspersing here and 
there some extended descriptions and characterizings of his 
own. Perhaps we ought not ‘to take exception to any fea- 
ture of a book that in general is edited with much pains- 
taking and good taste. But we venture to say that the taste 
of the biographer would have been even more conspicuous 
had he refrained somewhat more than he has done from so 
contemptuous and sarcastic a tone in writing of the parties 
and the men from whom Mr. Parker differed most widely in 
theology and politics. It strikes us that Mr. Parker's own con- 
tributions of this sortare sufficiently abundant and emphatic, 
and that there was no sort of necessity for any additional 
matter in this direction. The reader of these volumes could 
not fail to receive very definite and vivid impressions of the 
opinions held by Mr. Parker and his friends in respect to the 
principles, the parties, and the men in church and state with 
whom he was in conflict. The efforts made by Mr. Weiss 
to strengthen these impressions must have detracted moro 
from his own serenity in making them than they add to the 
convictions which he wished to deepen. 

The sphere in which Mr. Parker moved in the first part of 
his career was so exclusively theological, and in the last so 
almost entirely political, that it is well-nigh impossible to 
write of him at all without considering the questions them- 
selves which excited and absorbed his energies. Todo this 
with any thoroughness is incompatible with the aims of a 
journal not exclusively devoted to elaborate discussions in 
theology and politics. It is only possible, as it is only 
proper, for us briefly to characterize the man as these 
volumes and his published works exhibit him. 

The most conspicuous feature in Mr. Parker's character 
was his self-reliance. We do not need to be told that the 
Parker stock had been for generations distinguished for 
this sturdy feature, nor that Theodore was known as rather 
a stiff-willed boy. The course of his life was a continued 
manifestation of the feature of self-dependence and self- 
sufficingness, which all the incidents and circumstances of 
this life contributed to deepen and strengthen. The boy 
who trudged to Boston to sell the berries with which he 
bought the first book for that noble library which he so 
generously bequeathed to the city of his love and wrath; 
the youth who could prepare himself for Harvard College, 
and lose not a day’s labor upon the farm; who sustained 
himself in the examinations of each year without residence, 
laboring at. home on the farm for the first winter, and teach- 
ing for a small return in order to sustain himself and pay 
the laborer who took his place ; who not only read the 
| atthors and studied the branches pursued at college, but 


threefold as many ; who in 1834 entered the Divinity School, 


there to be equally distinguished for hard and extensive 
| reading; who in 1336 began to agitate the Unitarian com- 
| munity by bold questionings and daring conclusions in a 
| periodical of which he was joint editor; the man who 
| quietly settied himself down in the smallest of parishes over 
| a hundred and twenty hearers for the sake of friends and 
| books, and worked laboriously and quietly on till in 1841 he 





“Federalist” was completed, all that was known here was | that original text, we hope that in the notes which he pro-| brought all Boston to its feet with his thunder-clap of a 
that seven states had ratified the Constitution, of which | mises in his second volume he will indicate any important} sermon; the preacher who, in face of the most influential 
number Massachusetts was one ; and in that state the ques- | readings in which the earlier editions that followed soon} jen of the city and university,set up a separate congrega- 
tion of amendments had been treated so gravely that there | after the original may differ from that original, if he can | tion, which gréw into an audience of thousands; the popular 
was some danger lest the admission of defects in the Consti- | ascertain that those variations had the sanction of the actual | }.,3-r who from 1850 till his death maintained a bold ahd 


tution implied by her proposal to have the instrument | writer of the number in which they may have been made. | 





amended, might be used to prevent any ratification in the | By this course, he wi secure all that is sound and import- | iA and ee “4 snes Den, Seen Pegi mms 
states that had not then acted. We must read the conclud- | ant in his theory respecting the original text,and will enable | Sow York Do A ’ 
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steady front on the subject of slavery against all sorts of 
antagonisms, must have been very largely gifted with self- 
reliance, or self-reliance must have been largely developed 
by the circumstances and training of his life. Both were 
true. Self-reliance was the powerful mordant with which 
his whole nature was so thoroughly possessed that it sub- 
dued to itself all the special colors which it afterward took 
on. It thundered in his invective and glared in his sarcasm 
—it gleamed in his wit and it glistened through his very 
tears. 


But self-reliance alone did not make Theodore Parker. 
Self-reliance equal to his is possessed by many a dogged 
and ugly protestant against “the popular theology” in the 
villages of New England or on the bleak prairies, whose 
coarse denunciations against preacher and doctrine are 
enlivened by no wit, relieved by no tenderness, and softened 
by no veneration. The same quality was possessed in super- 
abundance by those long-haired and uncouth reformers who 
in former times were accustomed to throng the anti-slavery 
platforms of Boston, from whose ungentle ways, unkindly 
tempers, and unrestrained vituperations, Parker long kept 
himself aloof, for very repulsion. In Mr. Parker this sturdy 
quality was coupled with an eager and inextinguishable love 
of knowledge. The desire to know was with him an all. 
consuming passion, inspiring to prodigies of industry, to 
patience of labor, and to rigorous abstinence from all else 
that he loved so well in manand nature. His love of knowl- 
edge and of books was of the noblest form which this never 
ignoble desire can possibly assume. He had few of the 
foibles of men of extensive reading, little. of the pedantry, 
none of the exclusiveness, absolutely none of the pettiness 
and small dogmatism which so many great readers contract. 
He did not love to read so much because of the name or the 
conscious power or the gratified pride which extensive 
reading satisfies or fosters, as because of the insight which 
it gave him into man,and the fresh views which he was 
enabled to take of humanity in every form of activity and 
under every stage of development. He studied in his library 
with the same spirit, the same interest, and the same enthusi- 
asm with which he talked with the farmers of Lexington or 
West Roxbury, or fed and comforted the forlorn mothers and 
the wearied babies, in his lecturing excursions—partly from 
sympathy, partly from curiosity, and partly from exuberant 
good humor. This was in part the reason that he could 
read so much, that he always read with freshness, and 
that he made what he read to be so thoroughly his own. 
This humane spirit that tempered and vivified his learning 
was conspicuous in other forms than this. In all the rela- 
tions of life he manifested a most kindly nature. He took, 
indeed, to all his kind. He never outgrew the warm 
interest of his childish years in the plain men and 
women of his native village. Almost the last act of his life 
was to produce the fragment of an accurate and painstaking 
sketch of the secluded valley in which he was born, of the 
homely farm-house with its bleak and beautiless surround- 
ings, and of all the plants and trees that his sharp eye had 
sought out and watched in bud and flower. It was begun 
at Rome and ended at Florence. No St. Peter’s or Vatican 
at the Eternal City, no ducal paiace in Florence, no wealth 
of art, no recollections of Galileo, or Savonarole, or Dante, 

‘no awe of Michael Angelo not even the grand but quiet 
transformation that was then going on in the governments 
and society of Italy, or the absorbing and startling tidings 
of the movements of John Brown in America; could crowd 
out from the busy fantasy of this busy-minded man the 
homely picture of the scenes. which his childhood had 
gilded with its enthusiasm, and which was never divested 
of this glory to his genial heart. Amid all the attractions 
of refined culture and the amenities of factitious life, his 
heart was with the poor and the humble. Though he was 
flattered by the rich and the learned, he sympathized with 
the poor and the ignorant. This was partly natural and 
partly ethical. 
well as a hardy will; a soft blue eye as truly as a dogged 
self-sufficiency. But his natural sympathy with man was 
enforced and guided by the principle of duty. He viewed 
his fellow as his' brother, not alone because his heart yearned 
toward him, but because he recognized his rights as an 
equal in the sight of conscience and of God. Hence his 
justice, his candor, his beneficence, his care for the poor, 
his active sympathy with all wise charities and sagacious 
plans of reform. 


The religious element was conspicuous in his nature. 
The natural feeling of awe and love for the divine was deep 
and strong. It was cherished in childhood. His earliest 
years were occupied largely with thoughts of God, and with 
aspirations, confessions, and prayers. He never forgot the 
sentiment of reverence toward the Supreme, how little so- 


ever of reverence he seemed to feel or express toward the | 


books, doctrines, and institutions which most men hallow. 
He writes from Italy that he fears there is little worship in 
his congregation; that they are furnished with instruction 
that is too purely and coldly intellectual. He describes the 
joy which he has had in guiding their prayers, declaring 
that, though prayer may be of no use in moving the Infinite 
Mind, it was ever a necessity and delight for his own soul. 


He had from childhood a tender heart as | 


readily be found. 

We have touched upon some features of the “motive 
powers” of Mr. Parker, viz., the emotional, the moral, and 
religious. His intellectual characteristics deserve a more 
thorough analysis than our limits permit us to give. Shall 
we sum up all by declaring that he was gifted with genius? 
But what is genius? The genius of Mr. Parker was diverse 
from that of Mr. Emerson. And yet both are alike in this, 
that they treat of common themes in a manner which holds 
the attention, interests the feelings, ‘and lends to opinion 
language, and illustration an indescribable charm. All this 
is true of Mr. Parker, and more. There is prodigious force 
as well as attractiveness in what he writes. Every statement 
rings like a hammer-stroke on the anvil. Every sentence 
tells toward the effect which he designs to accomplish. 
It is stroke after stroke, as when two threshers are driving 
each other by alternate blows, One is surprised to observe 
how few of the forms of reasoning are observed, how little 
of the method of argumentation is adopted. But the effect 
of many arguments is readily reached, notwithstanding. 
The directness of form is scarcely more remarkable than the 
freshness and variety of the illustrations. For boldness of 
statement and pertinency of illustration, Parker reminds us 
of Cobbett. But for variety of resources, for richness of 
allusions, and general elevation of taste, he is as much 
superior to Cobbett as a sky-lark is above a barn-door 
chicken. And yet, as the sky-lark is said, in its highest 
soaring, never to lose sight of its humble nest upon the 
earth, so was it ever with Parker. He trod the earth 
with a firm step, even though his eye wandered in fantasy 
among the clouds. The world we actually live in, with its 
everyday life and its living men and women, was ever held 
hardly and clearly before his mind. But he gilded it none 
the less for this. Sometimes the sun pours a strong and pure 
light, that brings out distinctly every trunk and branch and 
stem and leaf in a forest, making every object almost pre- 
ternaturally clear and real, and yet it glorifies the whole by 
the very intensity of its radiance. So was it with the 
intense realism of Mr. Parker. It was always idealized by 
his genius. His unexhausted freshness, the vivacity of 
movement in thought, the sunny and cheerful good humor, 
the courageous hopefulness, the triumphant defiance of his 
air, gave him immense power. Men always sympathize 
with pluck and spirit, and they measure pluck often by the 
formidable character of the antagonist which it dares to 
encounter. The writer or speaker that attacks objects that 
others fear and reverence, or that dares to handle them 
familiarly, is always more or less admired. Sarcasm, too, 
always elicits homage, especially if it is daring, pre-emi- 
nently if it is used in the pulpit. Let a preacher use 
satire with freedom and skill, and have the other attractions 
which genius gives, and he will never want hearers. Only 
profess to be holy yourself, and ridicule the pretensions of 
other preachers and other churches, and you will be sure to 
draw, whether you are rationalist or revivalist, whether 
you are a Parker or a Beecher. Genius that can satirize 
with effect especially the holiest things in the name of 
holiness, shall never lack listeners. 

It may be thought that we extol Mr. Parker’s genius too 
highly, ascribing much to his individual power which ought 
rather to be attributed to circumstances. Many say it was 
not Mr. Parker that moved rationalistic Boston; but it was 
rationalistic Boston that produced Parker, it being the mere 
accident of his position that made him the hero of the oc- 
casion. It may be allowed that he owed much of his 
notoriety to the movements of his times, and that these 
excitements in some sense inspired and energized the power 
that was in him. 
80 sensitively to the moving times; whence the sagacity 
that comprehended so completely the doubts and question- 
ings of the hour; whence the power that could shape and 
mold and order them so distinctly ; whence the command 
of diction, illustration, and pathos that could speak in words 
that seemed of themselves to be battles, and which seemed 
to so many to make the battle a victory? The popu- 
larity of Parker's writings is itself decisive of his genius. 
In England, which has not been wanting in able and 
zealous exponents of his principles, his writings have won 
for themselves an immense circulation, not surely for any 
novelty in his opinions, but simply for the power and attrac- 
tions of the writer who sets them forth. In Germany, 
whence he derived everything which his writings contain, 
except the fire that by expression gives them intensity and 
energy, he is hailed by a large class of men as a second 
Luther. 

But leaving this question, we pass to one much more im- 
portant. What shall be thought of the soundness of his 
| judgment, of that quality of intellect, which, if it be not 
genius, is something higher and better, because it inspires 
confidence and thus imparts authority to form and fix opin- 
ions? Of this high and, to the teacher of his time, indis- 
pensable endowment, Mr. Parker had the least conceivable 
portion. We argue this not from the character of his opin- 
ions, but from indications that are furnished from other 
sources. 

First of all, Mr. Parker did not judge correctly of himself. 





He directs that at bis funeral there should be sung two of} He seemed incapable of measuring and estimating the import 





But whence was the tact that responded | 


the most purely and intensely devotional hymns that can | of his own sayings and doings. In this particular he was as 


simple as a child in more than one sense of the word. 
Whether or not he was as simple as a child in his aims, he 
certainly was as simple in his judgments. When his friends 
remonstrated with him for the sarcastic tone which he em- 
ployed toward his brethren of the Boston association, and in 
his public addresses, he replies that he intended nothing so 
little as satire. He always would have it that he was moved 
to tears, when he was moving his readers to anything but 
weeping. When he occupies two hours in analyzing Web- 
ster’s public and private life before his Sunday congregation, 
he never seems to have been conscious of the monstrous 
impropriety and indecorum of the whole procedure. Indeed, 
his freedom in the matter of personalities surpasses alli 
previous example, even ina city that has been for years 
the chosen arena for common scolds and professed vitupera- 
tors in the guise of public reformers. Mr. Parker surpassed 
them in the license of his tongue. The reason he gave s0 little 
offense was that he spoke out of a fertile intellect and a frol- 
icsome humor rather than from any delight in fault-finding. 
In his letters he affirms that he should have been constrained, 
were he at home, to subject Mr. Choate toa like dissection, and, 
in view of the burden imposed on him to put every promi- 
nent person in the pillory, he cries out in bitterness of spirits 
“Woe is me that Iam a man of strife among my brethren!” 
lis character of the Hon. Horace Mann is a novel example 
of praising one’s friend. We believe that in all these criti- 
cisms, and the exposition of the motives which led him to 
write them, he was sincere. But we marvel at this more 
than childish naiveté, this absolute unreason of self-know]l- 
edge, when we see it coupled with such splendid powers of 
intellect and eloquence, and such rare gifts of downright 
good sense in respect to many practical matters. 

The same lack of judgment was conspicuous in the man- 
ner in which he formed and held his opinions in literature, 
politics, and theology. He read so rapidly and so much, 
and was ever eager to read so much more, that he could not 
stay to consider. His mind was so quick in apprehension, 
so ready to discern likenesses, and so precipitate in trans- 
lating what was likely into that which is true, that he 
mistook the excitement of reading for the activity of thought, 
Then his fancy was so busy, and his imagination so creative, 
that it subdued everything to itself, dissolving the most in- 
tractable materials by its amazing potency, or burning the 
hardest of metals by the intense heat that was generated of 
pure subjective excitement. He would see likenesses be- 
tween persons and principles the most dissimilar, and would 
entirely overlook the points in which they differed. He 
would state the reasons for, and fail to state the reasons 
against. He would state the opinions of his antagonist in such 
phrase that they seemed only absurd, but would utterly fail 
to observe that the counter opinion could be invested with 
absurdity tenfold more conspicuous. He rarely looked at 
but one side of a question, for, though he read on both sides, 
he thought on but one. He never put himself in the posi- 
tion of his antagonist. He dreamed that he did, but he was 
deluded by his eager and heated fancy. His Unitarian 
brethren would never accept his construction of their creed 
and the grounds on which they held it, and yet he would 
have it that he understood them far better than they under- 
stood themselves. The orthodox believer would reject 
with horror Parker's statement of what he believed and why 
he believed it. But Mr. Parker never took the trouble for 
au instant to inquire what interpretation he would put on 
Mr. Parker’s own representations of his faith. Such thoughts 
never seemed to cross his mind. Yet to seek to do justice 
to one’s antagonist by looking at his opinions from his own 
point of view, is not only an ethical but also an intellectual 
rule, which is accepted by all sorts of people except attor- 
neys, satirists, politicians, and demagogues. 

The precipitancy with which Mr. Parker received im- 
pressions and formed opinions was fairly frightful. It 
almost takes away one’s breath to see him in his steeple- 
chase toward the absolute, leap ditches so wide, and scale 
down slones so steep, and essay fences so high, and, in his 
eager excitement lest he should miss the goal, fail eyen to 
notice the direction in which he was running or the point 
at which he was certain to bring up. In the early part of 
1838 he stands firmly in the faith of a supernatural Christi- 
anity, with misgivings in respect to the reality of much of 
the Old Testament history and the prophecies of the 
Messiah. In that year he begins to study Strauss’s Life of 
Christ, and the result is that very soon he Jeaps the gulf 
that separates the naturalist from the supernaturalist. 
How he came to do this at all does not appear. It was not 
because he held the same philosophy with Strauss. He 
disclaimed with abhorrence the pantheistic creed which 
rendered miracles impossible. He refuses even adhesion 
to the mythical theory as explaining the origin cf the 
Gospels, and tries, in an elaborate review of Strauss, to 
distinguish between this theory and his own. Even in 
1838 he had almost abandoned the old belief in miracles. 
In 1839 and 1840, as we glean from the scanty notices that 
are furnished, he is passing, or has already passed, over to 
the entire and confident rejection of historical Christianity. 
In May, 1841, he preaches the famous sermon on the Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity, which, as his friends 





asserted, was no new thought with him. In the winter of 
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1842-8 he delivers the lectures which constituted the “ Dis- 
course of Matters pertaining to Religion.” By what 
processes he effected these transitions, or whether they 
were effected, as it were, in a night, his biographer does 
not tell us. He himself gives no satisfactory explanation ; 
all that he says is this : He has certain speculative difficul- 
ties concerning God. The intuitions of the Absolute Re- 
ligion put all that matter right. He finds no absolute 
impossibility that miracles should be wrought. But he 
puts aside the supernatural in the Gospel history with the 
oracular dictum. “I cannot believe such facts on such 
evidence.” The character and sayings of Jesus Christ are 
disposed of by the affirmation that he was largely endowed 
with religious intuitions, and therefore became the teacher 
and example of the race. And so, out of no speculative 
conception of God or nature compelling him, and no critical 
or historical theory explaining how the story of Christ is to 
be accounted for, or the conception of the ideal Christ could 
possibly have come into being, he plants himself on the 
two intuitions of the Absolute Religion which constitute 
his creed, viz., “There is a God who is worthy of love and 
honor, and Jesus Christ is not his son.” Now we confess 
that we can understand why Strauss and Baur and Renan 
should reject the miraculous, because from the pantheistic 
stand-point the miraculous is impossible. We respect at 
least the intellectual consistency which forces them on to 
their conclusion. Moreover, we respect, though we are not 
convinced by, the efforts which each of these writers have 
so laboriously essayed to aceount for the origin of the ideal 
Christ of the evangeli8ts and the rise of the Christian 
church of history. In their writings there is careful 
thought and rigid reasoning and close criticism. At least 
there is an elaborate and detailed theory which attempts to 
square itself with the documents of the New Testament and 
with the facts of the Christian church. But in our New 
England Theodore Parker, the sturdy theist and the almost 
mystical pietist, there is neither logic nor criticism that is 
worthy the name; there is simple audacity in assert- 
ing God and denying Christ by this intuition of 
the Absolute Religion. The learning is well enough, for it 
sounds grandly and makes the illustrations plausible ; the 
genius is ever present, investing every word and sentence 
with a peculiar charm. But the speculation, the reasoning, 
and criticism are wanting, and hence the book is valueless 
to the thinker for its opinions and principles. The same is 
true of every work that he has left behind him. It would 
seem that he was endowed with every other gift except that 
of judging rightly on matters of philosophical and religious 
speculation. The precipitancy and unsoundness of his 
opinions is perpetually illustrated in his diary and letters. 
He hails “ Buckle’s History of Civilization ” as one of the 
grandest works of the time ; “ Darwin's Essay on the Origin 
of Species ” is welcomed witha similar uncritical acceptance, 
simply because it is likely to be rejected by theologians. 

We have spoken of Parker as a theist. He was a theist 
by the very necessity of his nature. His individuality was 
too intense andenergetic to be anything besides. One might 
as soon think of William Cobbet or of Thomas Benton as a 
believer in pantheism, as think of Theodore Parker as such. 
All his religious aspirations, his longings for personal sym- 
pathy, his childlike dependence on the All-Father, all his 
tendencies to prayer, his delight in adoration and praise, 
were intensely theistic. He never could accept the vague 
mysticism of his friend Emerson, or his abortive attempts 
to phrase his conception of God into intelligible diction. 
And yet so incongruous and incoherent were his own intel- 
lectual habits that we find him, as it were, in spite of him- 
self, continually drifting toward pantheism in his philosophiz- 
ing. The God of the theologians seems to have oppressed 
him like an incubus. It terrified his imagination so porten- 
tously that at, times he seems ready to flee from its hated 
presence into the abhorred abyss of pantheism. Nota few 
ill-timed—we had almost said ill-tempered—remarks, illustra- 
ting this mood, might be quoted from his letters. Perhaps 
the most unhappy production of his pen in this regard is 
his essay, produced at Combevarin, on the interpretation of 
the designs of God, which seems to have been inspired 
more by personal feeling than by any philosophical convic- 
tions. It is true this vacillation on the Divine Nature and 
his relation to the universe was always adjusted by the 
sovereign remedy of intuition. But it is no credit to Mr. 
Parker’s intellect that his creed was not held in a poise of 
greater steadiness and consistency. 

A similar incongruity and vacillation were conspicuous in 
his opinions of human responsibility and moral evil. When 
he was fulminating against the old Unitarians, or the horri- 
ble Orthodox, or the still more horrible slaveholder—when 
he was exposing and denouncing the corruption of modern 
society—it would seem that Mr. Parker believes nothing so 
fervently as the fact, the responsibility, and the ill-desert of 
sin. No words are too scathing, no epithets are too bitter 
or damning for him to employ. It would seem that nothing 
in the universe was in his view s0 real and 60 appalling as 
the fact and malignancy of human guilt. But when he came 
to speculate about sin, especially of sin as conceived by 
theologians, or of sin in its relations to the government of 
God, he was frightened out of all intellectual steadiness and 
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conviction of it is depressing and degrading. Above all, 
sin in the character, or sin in the heart, where it is emphati- 
cally fixed by the teaching of the Jesus whose moral intui- 
tions he accepted with such deference, and where all the 
moral teachers of antiquity found it, this moved his abhor- 
rence and ridicule. 

But we must arrest our pen. We have not room to speak 
of similar incongruities in his judgment of social and politi- 
cal evils, and their appropriate remedies. 

No more effective opponent of the Christianity of the 
New Testament has appeared in the present century, if we 
judge by the extent and subtle character of his influence. 
The defenders of Christianity can, if they are wise, learn 
much from his writings and his life. Let them not be con- 
tent with denouncing him as an ogre; nor let them simply 
make a hideous noise to frighten away this monster, as 
though he was the cause of the eclipse of our faith by 
threatening to swallow its sun; but let them gather lessons 
of wisdom as to how this faith can be so defended by argu" 
ment, and so illustrated in the life, that it shall furnish no 
occasions for attack, and present no vulnerable point for so 
skillful and daring an assailant. 

It is a downright imposition that the editor of this edition 
of Mr. Parker’s correspondence should have eliminated 
portions of it which refer in no complimentary way to cer- 
tain prominent anti-slavery men, and which are allowed to 
stand in the English edition compiled by the same editor. 
Were a business man to make certain representations in 
this city, and virtually contradict them in Boston, he would 
justly be set down as untrustworthy, and we see no reason 
why the same indignation should not be aroused by such 
conduct as that now under consideration. We may refer to 
this matter again. 
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THREE PICTURES BY W. T. RICHARDS. 


Ir was our privilege last week to offer a few remarks on one 
of W. T. Richards’s latest works. Since then two more pictures 
by the same artist have come under our observation, and may now 
be seen at the gallery of Goupil & Co. These pictures are remark- 
able examples of certain tendencies in modern art, and may be 
taken as the practical results of a special and would-be dominant 
theory of representation of nature. They evince a spirit of such 
laborious earnestness, such unshrinking persistency of purpose, 
such capacity for labor, that they almost take the rank of works of 
genius ; certainly win from the most unsympathetic critic respect 
and reverence. They represent realism in landscape painting, and 
can lay no claim to the imaginative, for imaginative art-work is 
that which—in the words of Charles Lamb, that most delicate 
critic and inimitable essayist—extends the interest beyond the 


his subjects by insisting upon most of the facts of which they are 
composed. These pictures show that Mr. Richards is remarkable 
for two things —a slow, keen vision, and a slow, sure hand. 

“The Autumn Woods” is wonderful and complete in drawing, 
if we except the fact of the mystery of forms in nature. Every 
square inch is crowded with precious and beautiful facts. There 
are passages of texture, of mere imitation, surprising even to the 
most practiced student. The growth of ferns, for example, on the 
brook’s margin is lovely and exquisite in painting, and the road 
through the woods is so true in its perspective, and the relief of 
objects so closely expressed, that we may say the absolute fact of 
the thing is given and not a copy of the same. 

The “Study in the Catskills’ is light and breezy, and has a 
good piece of sky painting. The painting of the middle distance, 
more especially the meadow beyond the bridge, is poor and un- 
worthy of Mr. Richards. The picture has the merit of not being 
a composition in the conventional sense of that term. It contains 
one piece of painting of close rendering of nature, which is the 


| truest and most exquisite art-work of that kind of which we know. 


We refer to the little bit on the right-hand corner of summer 
grasses. The lightness, the delicacy, the variety, and the fullness 
with which the vegetation is painted is excellent beyond com- 
parison. Itis perfect. One imagines the spot alive with summer 
insects, and hears the song of the grasshopper. The tall, 
bearded blue grass, the red clover, the early golden-rod—all this 
is wonderfully painted, and it is withal lovely in color. 

The third picture by Mr. Richards seems to be a composition, 
although it is called a view of the Adirondacks. We do not 
know, cannot guess, Mr. Richards’s intention in painting this pic- 
ture. It does not seer genuine or honest, compared with the 
above-mentioned real and positive works from his easel. It ex- 
presses light and the melting of the far-off mountains in the air, 
but not with distinguished success. This picture suggests that 
Mr Richards had Turner and Church in his mind during its con- 
ception and execution. There is something about the composition, 
something about the character, and, if we may use the term, the 
* pose’? of the tree in the middle foreground, that reminds us of 
engravings after Turner’s pictures; while the faint play of pris- 
matic color about the water and mountain base js not unlike pas- 
sages in Church’s ‘ Heart of the Andes.” It is true the resem- 
blance is remote and subtle, and perhaps few will recognize it. 
We make the statement because we think it true. The whole 
character of the landscape, however, is un-American ; and again, it 
is not European. It wants locality, which seems strange, con- 
sidering it is the work of our most realistic landscape painter. 
The picture expresses light and atmosphere, but it does not give 
us the truth of the infinity of the sky. We are led off into illu- 
minated vapor, not into the infinite deeps of air. It is dreamy, 
and to some may be poetical; to us it is neither a genuine work 
of art nor a good expression of Mr. Richards’s remarkable 
powers. 

To make a more detailed statement of Mr. Richards’s pictures 





seli-possession. There is no auch thing in reality. The 





would be to dwell at length upon the marvelous fidelity and truth 





of the details, the invention, and the skill shown in their presenta- 
tion. It remains for us to state what these pictures indicate, and 
deduce from thera the nature and limitations of Mr. Richards’s 
genius. 
These pictures prove first that art must recognize the limitations 
imposed on all finite representations of the infinite, and that the 
best elements, the most spirit-moving part of nature, are not to be 
imitated, but interpreted by the artist. To attempt to compete 
with the mere facts is to be dwarfed by them, and fail to get the 
loose, free, and ever-moving spirit of nature. Nature is never 
fixed, and Mr. Richards’s rendering implies that it is. His pictures 
represent the sudden cessation of all the forces of life, but the reten- 
tion of color and form. They have the fixedness of photographs, 
which is at once painful to us, and untrue to nature. Finally, Mr, 
Richards’s pictures indicate that he is more of a logician than 
poet. He seems to have reasoned thus: Here is nature. Now if 
I can paint thoroughly that which I see, I will produce a great 
picture. He made the effort and has succeeded. He painted what 
he saw. His mistake was that of accepting a false promise. He 
forgot to ask himself whether he saw nature greatly! He forgot 
that seeing nature as a botanist is not seeing nature as a poet. 
The former beholds nature as a complex combination of facts; the 
latter as an idea. However, Mr. Richards set to work, and, if he 
has genius, manifested it in his capacity of labor. He confined 
himself to the facts before him, and courageously followed out 
every twist and turn of limb, every form of every leaf, and perhaps 
painted the branch of autumn leaves shooting out from the gray 
trunk as coolly as he rendered the texture of the rock. There is no 
evidence in his pictures that he flushed with delight at his succeus, 
or felt the fires of passionate exultation expire in the ashes of dis- 
appointment when he failed to realize all that was before him. 
No! there is no variation of mood in these pictures, no touch of 
infinite tenderness, no sudden assault of vigorous power in grap- 
pling with the truth of nature. These pictures are as cold and tem- 
perate as the water in our glass. They show that the painter did 
every part with equal interest and coolness. All this is irrefraga- 
ble evidence of the absence of the imaginative mind. Only pure 
intellect can so contemplate nature, and copy her Protean beauty. 
It is the characteristic of the second class of the scientific mind. 
These pictures indicate that a good understanding, a serious dis- 
position, and an untiring hand have been present. Of spiritual or 
poetic insight we see no sign. They give no indication that Mr. 
Richards felt more than he could realize, and they have no charm 
of suggestion or mystery. They commit us to look at nature from 
the agricultural or botanical point of view. We think vegeta- 
tion is in good condition ; the air is circulating; very little dust 
on the leaves, still less on the tree-trunks; as a whole, nature is 
washed clean of everything except color. Now is that the impres- 
sion of a day in summer? It is only a half-told surface-truth ; 
for there are influences flowing from every fact of nature, and 
there is an idea which they embody. Are these green leaves no 
more than vegetation? If so, then they are no more to us and to 
Mr. Richards than the primrose to Peter Bell— 
** A primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 

If Mr. Richards cannot paint the facts which he delights to paint 
so as to make them redolent of poetry, and ‘extend the interest” 
beyond the particular matter which he gives us, he is simply 
Peter Bell, having no insight into that which he contemplates. 
Mr. Richards has honestly painted many precious and beautiful 
facts of nature. But his pictures, unlike a day of the season 
which he depicts, do not fascinate, or disturb with the tumult of 
delicious sensations, or haunt us, and become fixed in our memory. 
His picture of “‘ Midsummer,’ for instance, holds the same relation 
to that season as the shoals of faces which drift past us on Broad- 
way do to humanity. All real enough, all facts, all represent 
humanity ; but they are like bubbles on the crest of a breaking 


bounds of the subject. Mr. Richards has narrowed the interest of | wave —forgotten soon as seen. Yet now and then a face comes 


before us charged with all the sorrow of life, charged with all the 
suffering, or grandeur, or tenderness, or endurance of humanity ; it 
is an idea to us; it is representative, and it enters the very 
sanctuary of our souls, and becomes the unforgotten. It is the 
same with great pictures. Now, Mr. Richards’s picture represents 
the height and glory of summer as thousands of faces represent 
humanity, because they hold certain facts of human experience; 
and so Mr. Richards’s picture holds certain facts of summer, but 
does not come to us as the expression of an idea or as the spirit 
of his subject. It comes to us as a painted text-book of summer or 
autumn, as the case may be. If his work was poetic or imagin- 
ative, it would not provoke such comments as we have given above. 
Imaginative art-work by its very nature protects itself from such. 
For, who ever thought of writing that Millais’s ‘‘ Huguenot Lover’’ 
is not an embodiment of the soul of the subject ? Whoever said his 
“ Order of Release” is not profound in feeling and deeply affecting ? 
And who, of all those whose avenues of sensation are not choked 
up by the débris of neglected sensibilities, have not felt their souls 
touched by the solemn meaning of Hunt’s “ Light of the World,” 
or Pitoly’s ‘* Death of Wallenstein?’ For the rare and remarkable 
work which Mr. Richards has given us we are grateful, but must 
conclude that he is not destined to give us great creative art. 


BOSTON ARTISTS’ RECEPTION. 
Boston, February, 1864, 

Artists’ receptions with us have become a matter of great 
importance, and consequently by implication suggesting a doubt 
with some minds as to its furthering the well-being of art. I am 
not disposed to take too narrow a view of the subject, and willing 
to acknowledge all the benefits that can possibly accrue from this 
mingling of the brotherhood with an indiscriminate convocation of 
the people. It is well to acknowledge the advantages from such 
associations; they make the artists known personally to a great 
many they might never reach in any other way; they doubtless 
affect, though I think in but a slight degree, the crowd which throngs 
their rooms. It may be altogether useless to say that there should 
be a more apparent harmony of tastes in the people who assemble 
and that the artists should aim to require such; and I am willing 
to think that there is much that is impracticable in any scheme 
adapted to attain this end. The friends of the present system 
may claim that the artists desire commissions, and to give them 
enough of them the only practical way is to increase the number 
of picture-buyers; and that there is no better manner than to lay 
the public under some obligations by giving them periodical enter- 
tainments, and allowing them to add another to the occasions in 
which they can show their best cravats and their diamonds. Such 
reasoning has some truth in it, though I fear the results in former 
seasons have not in any very marked manner justified the expecta- 
tions, or else we should not see some artists, really meritoriour, 
accumulate such a quantity of pictures in a half year as necessi- 
tates their clearing out their studios by forced sales at auction. 
Still, if it effects anything in that way, the artists merit the 
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advantage from it. Our thoughts just now are more particularly 
directed to the cause of art, and not the livelihood of artists, though 
in some degree it may be true, the latter condition secured, the 
artists can feel a greater incentive to advancement. 

Some seven or eight years ago, the Art Club then existing 
sought to compete with the older and better established associa- 
tions in a course of lectures, and selected popular speakers, forcing 
them to speak on a subject they perhaps little understood, or at 
any rate offering them the seduction so to popularize the subject 
that their discourse would suit as well the next lyceum they were 
called before. The consequence was a failure, pecuniarily and 
otherwise. The great public went to other rostrums, and the 
wise-heads avoided the humbling of their favorite theme. Why, 
for instance, should a lover of art wish to go and hear an ornate 
Sunday preacher slip along through pretty metaphors on a dis- 
course which had for its object the making out of life itself as a 
fine art? It may have been very pretty writing, but very unprofit- 
able art-thought. 

It is just this tendency these receptions are taking. The fash- 
jonables are making them a dress show. Feathers and coiffures 
attract more attention than the pictures, which, under the garish 
effect of the gaslight, lose in return half their relative effective- 
ress. And how is it with the artists’ wives and daughters? We 
have not yet arrived at that happy condition when art with the 
mass of its followers is » s lucrative as shoddy, and so these devot- 
edest of the artists’ friends are at their wits’ end to make their 
taste with simple materials atone for the gorgeousness of attire of 
the wives and daughters of brokers and merchants. Much credit 
to them for such rarer triumphs! It may be hard for womanly 
nature to be outdone in adornments of person, but to scorn truck- 
ling to the foibles of dress that rule the hour is a merit not to be 
despised. It is very pleasant, doubtless, for the artists to read of 
the “brilliancy” of their receptions, but I contend that it would 
be better taste on the part of the daughters of Mammon to consider 
that their invitation comes from a set of men who value apprecia- 
tion of their works more than the flaunting headdresses of the 
milliners, and that they have associated with them wives and 
daughters who would rather see their husbands’ and fathers’ 
artistic advancement than that they should wear a jewel them- 
selves. The best compliment a guest can give his host is to 
approach him so as to conceal all difference of standing, sociably 
or in wealth. The artists are doubtless thankful for the gracious 
accordance given them by the public, and it is not in their gener- 
ous nature to resent any attempts to make their asylum an arena 
for fashion’s rivalry ; still, I can but believe there is not a man, 
devoted to the true interests of his art, among them, who does not 
in soul abhor this mockery. These reunions may effect some 
good ; but let us be open to confess that it is not una!loyed with 
evil, nor permit ourselves to suffer from expectations that cannot 
be realized. i 

Among the pictures exhibited the other evening, there were 
doubtless many worthy of consideration, could they have been 
examined under better conditions for judgment. We have got 
some good painters among us, though we have lost some of the 
best by the allurements of a more central position in New York. 
Mr. Gerry has been long known among us as a painstaking delinea- 
tor of landscape, and when he does his best his canvases are not 
without considerable merit. He lacks rather intensity than range 
of feeling, and often indulges in a weakness of handling that sur- 
prises one who has seen his best. His large view of the “ Gorge of 
the Rhone ’’ shows some of his finest and some of his flimsiest work. 
Young’s likeness of Gerry, which was also upon the walls, is deci- 
dedly a fine piece of painting; it has character, thought, earnest- 
ness, and a clever similitude. A better portrait is not frequently 
seen. Bradford’s marine views are too marketable with ornamen- 
ters of vounting-rooms to answer the full requirements of art. 
{fe has a kind of exact rendering of the ocean and its connections 
that catches the practical eye; but he fails to endue a seaside with 
the associations that Gay has shown he appreciates. Alfred Ord- 
way seems never to do anything that comes up to the standard of 
his own critical taste; and | think we are to gain more from his 
carrying his artistic eye into the practical departments of one of our 
photograph establishments, than from most he has done in the 
stricter line of art. He has been serving a valuable end lately in 
copying with his instrument, into uniform size, an exceedingly rare 
portfolio of the choicest works of the best engravers. The collec- 
tion will be an admirable one. George L. Brown had several of 
his unmistakable pictures. To those familiar with modem Ame- 
rican collections, they need hardly be described. They represented 
scenes in our own ‘neighborhood. I will endeavor to give you 
a better inventory on the occasion of their next reception. J. 





ART NOTES. 

Ferpinanp Piroty.—The London Atheneum prints a letter 
goom Munich about a picture by Ferdinand Piloty, the younger 
brother of Carl Piloty, famous for his pictures of Nero, and also 
for that of the Death of Wallenstein. It appears that Ferdinand 
Piloty exhibits much of the rare and surprising dramatic talent of 
iis more celebrated brother. The picture which is the occasion of 
the letter to which we refer, represents the Queen of Naples visit- 
ing a battery during the bombardment of the fortress of Gaeta by 
sea and land. The studies for the pictures were made on the spot 
by the express order of King Maximilian. We quote the Munich 
lotier: ‘The figure of the queen herself is really a study for a 
Joan of Are. She stands in the center, drawn up to her full 
height, unshrinking, unquivering, although shells are whizzing and 
bursting around, and the officer at her side is more moved by the 
danger than she is. At the worst, her beautiful, girlish face has 
a single flush of red on the cheeks, but the lips show heroic deter- 
mination, and the whole attitude is suggestive of the highest 
courage. The painter has put everything in his central figure and 
it quite monopolizes attention. The details around are carelessly, 
even smudgily put in, more by way of hinting at the story than as 
independent features. Even in the queen there are features that 
do not bear close scrutiny ; if the critic is cold-blooded enough to 
wander from the light of her eyes to the details of her figure, he 
must express dissatisfaction with the hand of the left arm.” 
Piloty’s figure of the queen, it is written, might be an illustration 
to Browning's 


“* My wife Gertrude, that honest and gay, 
Laughs when you talk of surrendering.” 

“ Prorurs Save ix America.”—The London 4thenewn makes 
anote of the sale of Mr. Wolf's pictures in this city, and, com- 
menting on the enormous prices brought by certain pictures, and 
in fact by the whole collection, says that “the pcsition of the 


arts in the Federal States of America is curiously confirmatory of 
what has been remarked concerning the financial position and 
ruling taste of the people.” ‘ ‘ 

Royat Acapemicians.—Mr. J. E. Millais and Mr. E. W. 
Cooke have been elected Royal Academicians—the contest being 
between Mr. Millais and Mr. Faed, between Mr. Cooke and Mr. 
Horsley. Mr. Faed is the youngest associate, and it is very 
unusual for such a one to come into immediate competition for 
the highest honors of the Academy. The members of the Royal 
Academy have done themselves great honor in making Mr. 
Millais an Academician. 

Tue Artists’ Funp Sociery.—The members of this society 
met at the rooms of Messrs. Kensett and Lang, on Tuesday 
evening of last week. Mr. Casilear, the president, read a brief 
and direct paper recognizing the advance made by the members, 
setting forth the paramount importance of contributing the best 
art-work, clearly marking out the future course and development 
of the society, and advising members to set aside every year one 
or more of their works to lend to the society for exhibition, as 
for the future the society is not to depend on works from private 
galleries to increase the interest of its annual exhibition. The 
society is now in a flourishing condition. There is in the treasury 
the sum of thirteen thousand doliars. The following oflicers 
were elected for the present year: President, John W. Casilear ; 
Vice-President, John F. Kensett; Treasurer, John M. Falconer ; 
Secretary, Vincent Colyer; Board of Control. D. Huntington, J. 
A. Suydam, R. W. Hubbard, W. Whittredge, T. Hicks; Commit- 
tee on Admission, Alfred Jones, 8. R. Gifford, D. Johnson, W. J. 
Hennessy, and J. G. Brown. 

Wituiam Beunes, toe Scutptror.—Few of our readers have 

ever heard of Behnes, the English sculptor. The Saturday Review 
devotes three columns to the exposition of his genius, and writes 
that while all our journals have justly raised their memorial to 
our lamented Thackeray, and made his epitaph publica cura, we 
have the death of one of the best English working sculptors, if 
not the best (for Flaxman was essentially a designer), during the 
first half of the century, noticed in a few papers, without even a 
record of the day he departed (January 3, 1864), as if the incident 
were already too far gone and too trivial to deserve commemora- 
tion. It seems that Behnes led an irregular life, and therefore 
was excluded from the Royal Academy. The Saturday Review 
justly remarks that there must have been an unusual power of 
attraction in a master who, undecorated by the Academy and un- 
glorified by fashionable prestige, could collect around him almost 
all the younger men whose works do real credit to English sculp- 
ture, and can stand the test of foreign competition. Woolner, 
Carew, Lough, Barlowe, Weeks, Timbrell, Bumard, Edwards, 
Davis, the Foleys, and Butler were among his pupils. Behnes’s 
irregularities of life, it is said, kept him from doing all that might 
have been expected from his great natural and acquired gifts. 
We quote the Saturday Review : 
“ But such errors puinted, as they almost invariably point, to 
an unequal balance of his nature—to something incomplete or 
jarring. And besides a certain want of earnestness, and, if we 
may use the phrase, of faith in his own art, proved by his private 
life, we must also allow that Behnes did not possess that rarest 
and highest quality in the rarest and highest of the fine arts— 
poeticai inventiveness as a sculptor. 

‘‘ Behnes, however, had much which almost compensated for 
the gift that was lacking. A delicate feeling for the beauty of 
childhood, united with modeling of exquisite truth and a great 
power in the rendering of texture and of surface, raised to real 
poetry such a figure as the ‘ Child and Dove,’ which shone almost 
alone in its excellence amongst the ornamental figures in the great 
English Picture Gallery of the International Exhibition. Lovers 
of art often paused before that little statue; it stood there like a 
graceful thing of life amongst the cold and distorted marbles 
around it. . . « It will be seen that the poetry of such works 
is of the graceful but not of the deeply penetrating, still less of the 
sublime or highly imaginative order. Behnes’s style in marble 
might be characterized as picturesque. The merit of 
sculpture is that it should, above all things, be sculpturesque. 
The existence of this picturesque element in certain works by 
Behnes was probably due to his own early training. As a youth 
he had practiced drawing with such assiduity and success that a 
series which he executed from Ratffaelle’s Vatican frescoes drew 
forth the most emphatic praise from so good a judge of this 
branch of the art as Benjamin West. The same result appears 
to have followed which may be noted in the case of Michael 
Angelo or Ghiberti. The sculptor, to the end of his life, treated 
his own art rather with picturesqueness than with severity. The 
draperies, for example, in Behnes’s grand portrait-figures are, to 
use the painter’s phrase, rather too much ‘cut up’ into brief 
lines. They have not the flow and continuity that we observe 
even in the common fourth-rate antiques, for, however small the 
positive merit of the work, rarely, if ever, do we find specific rules 
of art ignored by any Greek artist. - + Wehave endeavored 
fairly to set forth the limitations of Behnes’s genius. It remains 
to point out the striking excellences which counterbalance these 
limitations. His fine feeling for grace—nourished, it may be, and 
developed, as it was, with Flaxman, by constant study with the 
pencil—enabled Behnes to preserve with rare success that leading 
exigency of sculpture ‘in the round,’ a good bounding outline. 
Thus, whilst the conception of the work, with the details, might 
be partly governed by pictorial ideas, the whole preserved the 
character proper to sculpture.” 

Among the pictures booked for the next Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, at London, is a painting by Mr. Maclise, representing 
the scene described by Sir Walter Scott in “Ivanhoe,’”’ of the 
meeting of King Richard the First with Robin Hood and the out- 
laws. 

The Academy of Fine Arts at Rotterdam has given notice that 
henceforth the three cities, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and the 
Hague, will successively hold their exhibitions, so that each city 
will have an exhibition once in three years. 

A statue of the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis is to be erected 
in front of the Shire Hall, at Hereford, Engiand. 

The London dthenceum is greatly exercised on the question—Is 
the National Gallery at London fire-proof? It is especially 
alarmed by the fact that immediately under the picture gallery 
resides “‘ a whoie family, comprising several children.» Whew! 

The same paper recommends that pictures on exhibition be 








covered with glass, for the reason that evil-disposed persons some- 
times mutilate the paintings of artists for whom they have acquired 
a dislike. To point the moral and adorn the tale, it calls attention 
| to the mutilation of two pictures of Tumer and Veronese. 











LITERARY NOTES. 


AMERICAN. 


Most of our readers are acquainted to some extent with Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer and his writings. We doubt whether many but his 
ardent admirers know in what high esteem he is held by profound 
thinkers in this country and abroad. By these it is believed that 
Mr. Spencer has laid the foundation of a universal philosophy, and 
that when the great work in which he is now engaged is com- 
pleted, the first portion of which is now in our possession (* First 
Principles,’ by Herbert Spencer, 1 vol. 8vo.), it will give to 
the world a law of development, material, mental, and moral, 
which has been the pursuit of the wisest minds of every age. We 
do not intend to enlarge on this theme, as might very happily be 
done by one conversant with the subject, but wish rather to 
announce what is doing to bring this writer more under the notice 
and within the reach of American readers. A volume is now in 
the press of the Appletons, entitled “ Illustrations of Universal 
Progress,” which comprises those essays contributed by Herbert 
Spencer to various English reviews which bear upon the funda- 
mental theory of his philosophy. This work will have an intro- 
duction illustrative of the author’s views, by Prof. E. L. Youmans, 
and will be followed by another volume of “ Essays,” which, with 
the preceding, will comprise all of Spencer’s miscellaneous writ- 
ings. Arrangements have been made by the Appletons whereby 
Mr. Spencer’s other works, or rather work, will be issued almost 
simultaneously here and in England. The first part of this, as we 
have said, is ready, and is called “First Principles;’’ the second 
portion, now in progress, is termed “Principles of Biology ;” 
this is to be followed by ‘Principles of Psychology,’’ and this 
again by ‘‘ Principles of Sociology.’? There may be yet another 
series on the ‘‘ Principles of Morals,’’ but the chain will be com- 
plete without this. First comes the general theory by which his 
philosophy is to be explained and understood; then comes the 
theory of life; next the science of the individual; and finally the 
law of relation between individuals in society. We have only to say, 
in conclusion, that these will all be author’s editions, a handsome 
copyright being placed at his disposal—than whom no one is more 
worthy, his devotion to study having kept him from gaining more 
than the barest livelihood. 


A little work is about to be issued by James Miller, which will 
have a value for such of our readers as are casting wistful glances 
toward the country, hoping some day to be possessed in their own 
right of a small farm, affording room enough to raise their own 
kitchen crops, to support a horse, a cow or two, and large store of 
fowls, pigeons, rabbits, sheep, and similar luxuries. The num- 
ber of these is perhaps greater than is generally. supposed—as may 
be seen by the hearty reception given to such a work as that 
recently sent forth by our graceful writer Ik. Marvel. The volumo 
to which we refer is named “‘ Ten Acres are Enough; or, What we 
Did with our Little Farm.”’ It gives, in simple language, the ex- 
perience of a man engaged for years in business pursuits in the 
city of Philadelphia, who found himself after much struggling 
growing rather poorer than richer, and who determined to ascertain 
whether a spot might not be procured away from the city to which 
he could retire with his family, and where he might maintain him- 
self with less of care and more of enjoyment than he had hitherto 
experienced. After looking at the matter on all sides with shrewd 
business care, he resolves on the step, disposes of his business in 
such a way that, debts all paid, he has two thousand dollars in 
hand, decides on the general location which would be most desira- 
ble for his purposes—namely, the vicinity of some railroad station 
in New Jersey, and then enters on the search for a place which 
ends in his purchasing a small homestead of some eleven acres 
for $1,000. We will not enter into the further details of planting, 
of raising, and of selling his produce, but will give in few words 
as the result of his experience, that when this occupation is en- 
gaged in with ardor and with skill, without being burdened with 
preliminary indebtedness, and with no city business to distract the 
attention, it will prove more satisfactory, more remunerative, and 
more certain than almost anything else that can be chosen. Not 
the least valuable portion of the work is that wherein he gives the 
exact expenditure for specific items, and the corresponding results. 
The vague general statements that made up “Our Farm of Four 
Acres” are not found here, and there is an absence of gloss which 
speaks well for its truthfulness. 

“ The Macpherson Letters ; or, the Great Southern Blower,” by 
Alfred C. Hills, is a book on New Orleans society, since the occu- 
pation of that city by the Union army, just about to be published 
by Mr. Miller. Mr. Hills will be remembered from his editorial con- 
nection with two or three New York city dailies before the war com- 
menced. He is now editor of the New Orleans Era, and has had 
excellent opportunities for studying the life and manners of people 
in that section of our country, and intends to strip some people of 
their false dignity by letting them see themselves as others see 
them. If he takes care not to offend against good taste, such 
pictures may serve to enlighten us and others as to the great dif- 
ticulty experienced by our military leaders in reorganizing society 
there. 

A translation of Mons. Reuan’s essays, including the famous one 
on “Les Peuples Sémitiques,’? which drew upon him such animad- 
version, and the suspension of his course of lectures in Paris two 
years ago, is now making by Rev. Mr. Frothingham, of this city, 
to be accompanied by an introduction from the pen of Henry 
Harris, Esq., who has contributed articles on Renan, on Littré, and 
others, to some of our leading reviews. This introductory article 
will contain a short biography of Mons. Renan, and give an ex- 
position of his views and position—of course under a favorable 
aspect. The work will be ready about March 1, and will be pub- 
lished by F. W. Christern. 

The library of the late John Allen, so rich in illustrated copies 
and unique specimens of literature, is, in accordance with his 
special request, soon to be dispersed under the auctioneer’s ham- 
mer. The catalogueis preparing by Mr. Joseph Sabin, of Philadel- 
phia, the most capable person for the task who could have been 
found. Those curious in such things will be interested in knowing 
that it is proposed to print a limited edition of the catalogue on 
large paper, accompanied by a portrait of its collector. 

McClellan’s report on the organization of the Army of the 
Potomac, and the campaigns of that army in Virginia and Mary- 
land, has just been put forth from the government press. Already 
it is announced for republication in two directions, by Messrs. 
Sheldon & Co. of this city, and by Mr. Frank Moore in the form 
of a Companion to his Rebellion Record. Messrs. Sheldon’s edi- 
tion will give in a preliminary chapter McClellan’s own report on 











his West Virginia campaign, not contained in the government 
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edition, and will ‘be accompanied by maps of the peninsula, the 
siege of Yorktown, the seven days’ battle, and the battle-field of 
Antietam. This is the author’s copyright edition, and will have 
the benefit of his revision. It will be published in two styles—a 
cheap form, and a standard edition on tinted paper. 

We have more than once referred to the paucity of good poems 
which the war has called forth, adding that one of the very best was 
written by aConfederate. It was origina!ly published in the Rich- 
mond Whig at the time of “ Stonewail”? Jackson’s last raid into 
Maryland, and we believe was not copied by any of the Northern 
papers. The author is Paul H. Hayne. We give it entire below: 


BEYOND THE POTOMAC. 


“ They slept on the fields which their valor had won ! 
But arose with the first early blush of the sun, 
For they knew that a great deed remained to be done, 
When they passed o’er the River: . 
“They rose with the sun, and caught life from his light~ 
Those giants of courage, those Anaks in fight— 
And they laughed out aloud in the joy of their might, 
Marching swift for the River: 


“On! on! like the rushing of storms thro’ the hills— 
On! on! with a tramp that is firm as their wills— 
And the one heart of thousands grows buoyant, and thrills, 
At the thought of the River! 


‘*Oh! the sheen of their swords! the fierce gleam of their eyes 
It seemed as on earth a new sunlight would rise, 
And king-like, flash up to the sun in the skies, 
O’er the path to the River. 


“ But, their banners, shot-scarred, and all darkened with gore, 
On a strong wind of morning streamed wildly before, 
Like the wings of Death angels swept fast to the shore, 
The green shore of the River. 


** As they march—from the hill-side, the hamlet, the stream-- 
Gaunt throngs whom the Foeman had manacled, teem, 
Like men just roused from some terrible dream, 

To pass o’er the River, 


‘« They behold the broad Banners, blood-darkened, yet fair 
And a moment dissolves the last spell of despair, 
While a peal as of victory swells on the air, 
Rolling out to the River. 


** And that cry, with a thousand strange echoings spread, 
Till the ashes of heroes seemed stirred in their bed, 
And the deep voice of passion surged up from the dead— 
Aye! press on to the River! 


“On! On! like the rushing of storms through the hills, 
On! On! witha tramp that is firm as their wills, 
And the one heart of thousands grows buoyant ; and thrills, 
As they pause by the River. 


“Then the wan face of Maryland, haggard, and worn, 
At that sight, lost the touch of its aspect forlorn, 
And she turned on the Foeman full statured in scorn, 

Pointing stern to the River. 


“ And Potomac flowed calm, scarcely heaving her breast, 
With her low lying billows all bright in the West, 
For the hand of the Lord lulled the waters to rest 
Of the fair rolling River. 


“Passed! Passed! the glad thousands march safe through the tide. 
(Hark, Despot ! and hear the wild knell of your pride, 
Ringing weird-like and wild, pealing up from the side 
Of the calm flowing River !) 


“*Neath a blow swift and mighty the Tyrant shall fall, 
Vain ! Vain! to his God swells a desolate call, 
For his grave has been hollowed, and woven his pall, 
Since they passed o’er the River! 


The editor of the Continental Monthly requests-us to contra- 
dict the statement that Messrs. Stephen Pearl Andrews and 
Edward B. Freeland are to assume the editorship of that maga- 
zine. These gentlemen are, and are to be, simply contributors, and 
the question of their using the Continental as a medium for advo- 
eating their pantarchiel theory is to be decided by the present 
editor. It is but just to add that the statement referred to origi- 
nated with Mr. Edward B. Freeland, secretary of the so-called 
Pantarchy. 

A political weekly paper, to be called the New Nation, is an- 
nounced for publication at an early day. 

Charles B. Richardson has in press a Southern novel, entitled 
“ Raids and Romance of Morgan and his Men,” by Sally Roches- 
ter Ford, who will be remembered as the author of two pleasing 
works, ‘Grace Truman’’ and * Mary Bunyan.”’ To take up the 
original copy seems like having in hand a work written soon after 
the American Revolution, so dingy is the paper, and so familiar 
is the phrase ‘‘ Morgan and his Men.”’ But this work has the im- 
print of ‘. 1. Goetzel & Co., Mobile, and is copyrighted in 1863. 
It forms a closely printed octavo volume of over three hundred 
pages, and perhaps affords as good an opportunity of judging 
Southern feelings and experience as would be found in some scber 
volume of history written by one of sterner mold. ’ 

The second number of the ‘ United States Service Magazine’ 
is now ready, and presents some interesting papers. These are 
“ The Ethics and Humanities of War,” “ Military Surgery, Ancient 
and Modern,” ‘Organization of the Staff,” ‘‘On the Military 
Topography of Europe,” ‘“‘The African Color-Sergeant,”” ‘ Later 
Rambles over the Field of Gettysburg ’—concluded, “ Three 
Months around Charleston Bar; or, The great Siege as we saw 
it,” ‘Cavalry Song.” by George H. Boker, “ Literary Intelli- 
gence,”’ * Editor's Special Department,” and “ Official Inte ligence 
—Army and Navy.” Under Prof. Coppee’s admirable care, this 

periodical takes rank at once alongside of its English cotemporary, 
** The United Service Magazine,”’ while the attractiveness of form 
speaks well for the taste and enterprise of its publisher, Mr. 
Richardson. It is not singular that two able journals should be 
needed in this country to embody the literature of the subject; 
this of Mr. Richardson’s and the Army and Navy Journal, con- 
ducted by Capt. Church, both commenced within a year. The 
weekly form has its advantages, and the monthly has a value for 
purposes of reference, for its greater convenience, and for its more 
mature judgments, that is widely acknowledged. 





BOSTON. 

Boston, February, 1864, 

Some years ago, one of the foremost English reviews spoke of 
Mr. William Barnes as one wrapped up in studies of philology 
and antiquarianism, and having a naive ignorance of the fact that 
he was one of England’s very first poets; and to this charming 
ignorance we owed much of the singular winsomeness in his pro- 
ductions. This was no longer ago than 1859, and the acquaint- 
ance of the reviewer's readers was presumably so slight with this 
Dorsetshire bard that he plumed himself in being the first to bring 
to general notice productions that had then been in type for many 
years, some of them at least. That review must have the credit 
certainly of first introducing him to American readers, for so 
thorough an investigator as Mr. Allibone had not discovered him 
when he published the year before his first volume of his Dic- 
tionary of Authors. Besides the currency here this English notice 
got in our American reprints, Mr. Littell’s good taste gave it 





of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect” first appeared, but a second 
edition of them, with a dissertation and glossary, came out in 
London in 1847. 


have just given the later poems an American imprint. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


Twelve years later the second collection, called 
“Hwomely Rhymes,’ was published ; and now Crosby & Nichols 


they do not find it for their advantage to reprint the earlier vol- 
ume, they will at least add the dissertation (dry as it would 
perhaps be to the general reader) to a future edition of this, for 
the benefit of the lovers of such studies. In his first collection 


th represents the soft clipping of those letters in thee. 


the associations to him. 
than with their character, and confesses that, after reading some 
of the best compositions in the most polished languages, he is not 
ashamed to say he can contemplate its pure and strong Saxon 
features with perfect satisfaction; and has often found the 
simple truths enunciated in the pithy sentences of village 
patriarchs, only expanded by the weaker 
modern compositions into high-sounding paragraphs. 
evident we must allow something for enthusiasm, but with 
all that, the class who admire Burns—and 
from the figures I gave last week it was seen he stands high in 
rank as a salable poet—will, with a little practice, learn to renew 
something of their old delight in reading this, the best of dialectic 
poets since his day. He has done for the English laboring classes 
what the Scottish bard did for his fellow-peasants—he has made 
them interesting from a poetical stand-point, and, as the reviewer 
I have quoted says, has written the best rustic eclogues since 
Theocritus. His boors are never transfigured to Arcadians. There 
are constant touches that your common poet, astride his Pegasus, 
would have thought beneath his Homeric style. It has brought 
back to me the feelings I once encountered as | came down along 
the edge of the Haardt Mountains, on the Rhine-plain side, and 
the postiliion turned his horses into the Anweiler Valley. The 
martyred sun was already sinking within his pyre of cloudy gor- 
geousness. A royal purple misted the air, and the crags above re- 
flected wiih a stalactite sheen the glories of the west. As after a 
long and thirsty ride, the evening breeze drew refreshingly down 
the valley, [ felt that Arcadia was opening upon me at last. | 
passed the brown peasantry, reeling from hard toil, and pressing 
on their homeward way. Is want, then, a taskmaster in Arcadia? 
I thought. A beggar’s hand was thrust in at the window—Ay, 
and penury too? Upon a wooded height I saw a pair of broken 
towers, notching the amber sky. And has Arcadia, then, a past 
of rapine? The curs barked at the village outskirts—What? in 
Arcadia! Then there was a rumble over a bridge, a rattling 
along the squalid street, till at the door of the little inn a wag- 
gish landlord assured me he had been looking for my worship, and 
ushered me into an atmosphere made of two parts tobacco-smoke, 
two of jabber, and one of air, and as I sat down to black bread 
and beer | came to the conclusion I had not reached Arcadia this 
time. It is just these reminders of the actual life of peasantry— 
and which so often fail in the rural poetry of our literature—that 
charms one in these Dorsetshire poems. Critics have long 
insisted upon this in the drama, and why should we not have it in 
the lyric and idyl? Brilliant as Sheridan’s great comedy is, it has 
always been objected that the clothes of the characters marked a 
social difference of rank that their talk did not maintain. It has 
likewise always been the praise of Shakespeare that just this 
social individualism he almost invariably maintained. 
Disracli—a learned man, but with no great amount of intuition 
—said long ago that no author could have immortalized any one 
of the English dialects. Acting upon the like belief, Clare and 
other of the peasant-poets of England have gone to the libraries 
and the drawing-rooms of the kingdom for the language used to 
set forth some of their really meritorious pictures of rural Jife, 
which might have derived an enhanced interest from their greater 
freedom in the dialect of their doorstones. Some of the novelists 
have of late shown the capabilities of these fragmentary members 
of the central tongue, and it is not unlikely there will be others to 
follow Mr. Barnes’s example to make it a part of literature. The 
practice is not subversive of linguistic interest. In Greece they 
had good authors in not only the Doric and Ionic, but in several 
other of their divisionary tongues. Italy has long had these dia- 
lectic treasures. We have seen of late years a renewed interest in 
them in France. Paris, in literature at least, has beenshown to be 
not wholly France. We have known something of Jasmin, the 
Gascon barbar-poet, through Longfellow’s version of ‘* The Blind 
Girl,’”’ and the enthusiasm which has existed over this emanation 
of dialectic sweetness was no mere fashion; it lasted, and within 
a few years we have scen others following his example, as he in 
some measure was the successor of Godelin. Roumanille, the son 
of a gardener, began the regeneration of the idioms of Provence 
not far from the time that Barnes set to work in England; his 
first collection of verses was made in 1847, called ‘‘ Daisies.” 
The author has since become a publisher, and gives the influence 
of his craft to further the introduction of like volumes to the 
public. Aubanel, with his “ Opened Pomegranate,’’ was one of the 
tirst to tread in the track of this Provengal bard. A more a:nbitious 
attempt to realize this life in Provence was in the epic “ Miréio,”” by 
Frederi Mistral, a poem that was loudly hailed in Paris, and drew 
praises from Lamartine and the Revue des Deux Mondes. Mr. Fer- 
dinand Bocher briefly characterized this production in a review in the 
Atlantic (March, 1861), and expressed his intention to revert to it 
at greater length in a subsequent number, which it is to be regret- 
ted he has never done. Veyre’s poems in the Romanic dialect of 
Auvergne should not be overlooked in thisconnection. He obtain- 
ed recognition as long ago as 1838. Ihavenotthereferences at hand 
to show if anything of moment has been done with the dialects of 
Northern France, with which the modern tongue is nearer allied. 
| 1 can only speak from a sojourn in Brittany that there is among 
that primitive people, whose patois shows so plainly their common 
origin with the Welsh, the incentive to the racier kind of poetry 
which can be imagined as belonging to a people before they had 
experienced the last two centuries of refining Europe. If there 
were to be eny exceptions to the poet’s conclusion that fifty years of 
Europe were better than a cycle of Cathay, I doubt if it could 
more readily be found than among the heathery wilds of North- 
western France. 

If we cross the Rhine, we shall find there a marked instance of 
dialectic success. Mr. Bayard Taylor has given the best account 
of Hebel that I know in English in his article *‘ The German Burns.” 
Mr. T., from his family connections, may judge correctly when he 
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further range in his Living Age. I cannot find when the “ Poems 





I trust, if 


the poet printed the th in the Anglo-Saxon character, which gave 
a learned look to his page repugnant to the eye, and fostering the 
notion there was more antiquarianisin than poetry in the text. 
He restored the Roman letters in his next collection, as his Am- 
erican publishers would have warrant in doing should they be 
tempted to issue the first, premising, as the author does, that the 


Mr. Barnes is a clergyman, and passed his early youth in the 
region whose dialect he employs, and where he found such Chris- 
tian principles, kindness, and harmless cheerfulness, as endeared 
He is not less pleased with their tongue 


the Germans themselves; but it so chanced that, in circles where 
I heard his name mentioned in that country, it was always with 
something of the samo affection that appertains to the Lowland 
bard he is likened to among the English. Rivhter’s praise must 
have done much to make him Known. His poems were first pub- 
lished in 1808, have been translated into the academic speech at 
least thtee times, and passed through four editions in five years. 
Mr. Taylor makes his translations from him into what he calls 
the vulgar speech of the lower elasses, with whom English is the 
vernacular. I cannot think him very successful in it, and his 
shibboleth seems to consist chiefly in clipping the final sounds. 
Longfellow, in giving his version of Jasmin, allowed that the 
Lowland tongue was the only one which could do justice to the 
original (as Jamieson employed it in rendering old Danish 
ballads); but not master of that, he transferred something of its 
spirit into quiet English. Freiligrath took the classical form of 
German in transferring Burns to his countrymen’s appreciation, 
and successfully. I think Mr. Taylor could have done as woll; 
or, if that were not advisable, 1 should have preferred the more 
characteristic, because localized, country speech of New England, 
though Mr. T. calls it a grotesque English rather than a dialect, 
which it perhaps is; but there is a great likeness to grotesqueness 
in all dialects, if we are not of mind to’think otherwise. Outside 
of stories and novels, no one has produced anything in it of conse- 
quence but Lowell; and perchance the strain of sentiment that 





Mr. Bigelow indulged in was not the best calculated to invite a 
touch of rustic pathos and family homeliness. 
I saw the other day the following lines in a friend’s portfolio, 
who seems to desire to emulate Brother Hosea in a more domestic 
strain than that rural piece of orphic thought was wont to in- 
dulge in. 1 may be pardoned for copying them in this connec- 
tion : 
TIT FER TAT. 

“Wren Betz kim roun’ the ’en ’ous eend, 

Sez I, thar’s suthin’ noo! 

She sorter looked both ways at once,— 
I kinder snickered, too. 


“*T didno’ w’at the deuce ter say, 
My wes’cut awelled up tight ; 
I'd half a min’ to blurt it out, 
Ize sorry fer las’ night. 


“*T peeked behin’ the kitch’n door, 
She hitched and kim in slow, 
An’ looked so grouty tother way— 
But wa’nt she pooty though ! 


“* Wal, Betz, my gal,’ sez fayther to her, 
‘ Our Bildad’s leetle queer ; 
W’en I waz young, ’twas thought perlite 
Ter gin our fren’s a cheer,’ 


‘<T swan I felt my innards bile, 
And blazes! w’at a fire 
Run clean way up from feet ter chin, 
And I dundo but higher. 


“+ 4A streaked chap wuz I to fetch 
A cheer from hin’ the door,— 

So Betz sot down an’ I stud up, © 
And each looked on the floor, 


“I xpect we sor about the same, 
Be’t my eyes, or be’t hern, 
That tn ken play the offish game, 
And boti must hev their turn.” 

The same publishers have just republished a very handsome 
volume by Miss Tytler, a daughter of tho historian, entitled 
“ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,’ which has some cuts after Mil- 
lais, as marked in their pre-Raphaelite juxtaposition of an odd sort 
of realism and a quaintly humersome spirit as is now and then 
discoverable in the poems I have just been considering. Indeed, 
Millais would have done better, perhaps, with the subjects of the 
poet than with these little homilies by Miss Tytler. These few 
cardinal topics of morality and happiness are set off by illustrative 
narratives, and it has not been hard to discover, in reading a few 
of them, that the lady has a neat and sharp turn at characteriza- 
tion. One of them happens to be the old story of the two young 
sisters, the Gunnings, calling upon Peg Woflington to borrow of 
her theatrical wardrobe some fit dresses to make their first appear- 
ance at the Dublin Palace, there to open by their beauty and its 
adomments the way to that marvelous preferment that only 
stopped short of the throne. Peg was a personage of broad char- 
acteristics, and Charles Reade cut her portrait very clearly in the 
racy novel that bears her name. Miss Tytler’s sketch consists of 
but a dash or two upon the canvas, but it shows a practiced hand. 
The two or three stories that I have read give me a good opinion 
of her off-hand skill at portraiture. 

The Cambridge publishers, Sever & Francis, are about the first 
to meet public expectation and put to press a uniform edition of 
Thackeray’s writings. If they give it their usual care—and they 
promise it—the edition must be handsome, and they intend the 
volumes shall not be too cumbrous for the hand. ‘They begin soon 
with “ Vanity Fair.” W. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Purtapetrnia, February, 1864, 

Ir seems a little strange that Philadelphia publiehers should in 
any case have the copyrights of Bostonian authors. One of Mr. 
Childs’s recent publications is claimed by your correspondent “* W.” 
as a thoroughly Yankee production, although it bears the im- 
primatur of this city; and lately J. P. Lippincott & Co. have 
published, in a style corresponding ‘to Prescott’s works, the plates 
of which they now own, two volumes of the “ Life of Charles the 
Bold,” by John Foster Kirk. These volumes seem to have been 
commenced in Boston, copyrighted in Massachusetts, and finished 
in London, where the author had gone in order to bring out an 
edition simultaneously with the Philadelphia one, rightly judging 
that the subject upon which so little had been accurately written 
would demand an almost cosmopolitan interest. Nothing moro 
was known of Mr. Kirk previous to the appearance of this work 
than that he was for the last ten years the private secretary of 
William H. Prescott. That he was not a mere amanuensis or 
reader, but a truly learned and indefatigable scholar and an 
explorer of original sources, the present contribution to historical 
literature bears abundant testimony, and seerns to demand from 
its own intrinsic merit a place beside the popular works on 
kindred themes that have preceded it. Although the subject is 
professedly a personal one—the life of Charles during the short 
period in which he was Duke of Burgundy—yet the whole work 
partakes more of the nature of history than of mere biography, 
and gives us most vivid pictures of the condition of France in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. The rivalry between Charles 
and Louis XI. seems to be its centerpiece and guiding thought, 
and about this are gathered in true artistic style accounts of the 





says that this poet of the Black Forest is not familiarly known to 


struggles of the great lords of the empire with the central power, 
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sketches of Charles VII. and the Dukes of Burgundy, vigorous 
portrayals of the varying fortunes of the civil wars, and glimpses 
into the etiquette and customs of the times that show us the 
seeds of the dissensions that have rent asunder and destroyed so 
many states. Mr. Kirk’s delineation of character, as in the 
portraits of Charles and Louis, is masterly, and many of his word- 
paintings equal in strength and beauty of conception those of his 
patron and master, Mr. Prescott. Take, for instance, the first 
that meets the reader’s eye—the assassination of Louis of Orleans 
—when ‘‘ the inhabitants of the street, summoned to their windows 


by a tumult of voices, the clanking of steel, and the glare of 
torches, were warned by a stern command to close their lattices 
and remain within doors. Peering and listening, however, they 
could distinguish every sight and sound—the swords and axes 
brandished by the murderers, their oaths and shouts, the challenge 
of the victim after he had been struck—‘ What means this? 
whence comes this ?’—the repetitions of the blows and thrusts, 
the struggle, the fall, the consummation of the bloody deed. A 
tall man with a red hat slouched over his eyes made his appear- 
ance to investigate the work and decide whether it were satis- 
factorily performed. Another stroke was given to complete the 
assurance. Then the assailants hastened away, the lights dis- 
appeared, the narrow street was again silent and dark. The tremb- 
ling spectators, now thronging to the spot, found the body of the 
Duke of Orleans gashed, mutilated, pierced in a hundred places.’’ 
In every description throughout the two volumes the scenes are so 
vividly brought before the mind that one cannot help thinking 
himself in the presence of princes and assassins, intriguing in the 
courts, enjoying the confidences and sharing the fears of the 
nobles of the fifteenth century. At times a painful sense of tragic 
interest is connected with the fate and fortunes of the individuals 
who a little before were almost strangers to us, and we watch as 
anxiously for the results of the conflicts of powers and thrones as 
if our own happiness in a measure depended thereon. The theme 
is a fitting one for the historian, and contains enough of plot and 
counterplot to engage the attention of the most uninterested reader 
of the present day; and Mr. Kirk has handled it so ably, in spite 
of his oftentimes affected style, has enriched it with so much 
learning and valuable reading of old books and manuscripts, as to 
claim for himself the first rank among historical writers. The 
third and concluding volume is in the press. 

Chess-players will doubtless remember the “ Life of Philidor,” 
by George Alien, Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, 
published in the American Chess Monthly during the years 1857-8, 
tifty copies of which were afterward printed for private distribu- 
tion. ‘lhe work having received many testimonials of merit both at 
home and in foreign countries, and having been translated into the 
German, Prof. Allen was induced, more, as he says, by the temp. 
tation of indulging certain philobiblian tastes of his than any 
other consideration, to thoroughly revise his production, publish it 
in the ordinary way, and in the publication gratify his desire of 
inaugurating book-printing on vellum in America. Two copies of 
this work, published by E. H. Butler & Co., were therefore printed 
on vellum, being the first book-printing of the kind executed in this 
country ; although, in order to prevent confusion of dates, Prof. 
Allen says that, during the suspension of the.work from 1858 to 
1863, two copies of another little book of his, the “ Novena to St. 
Anthony of Padua,’’ were printed on vellum at the same office— 
C, Sherman, Son & Co,—and three copies of the “Soldier’s Pocket 
Bible,” for Mr. George Livermore, of Boston, by Houghton, of the 
Riverside press. 

Willis P. Hazard, who is now devoting himself exclusively to 
the publishing business, having sold out his retail establishment 
to Ashmead & Evans, has given to the trade a new edition of 
* Thiodolph the Icelander,’’ by the author of ‘‘ Undine.”’ It seems 
to be a reprint of the translation published by Wiley & Putnam 
some years since, and is so well known that words either of praise 
or commendation would seem out of place at the present day. 
Mr. Hazard will publish on the first of March an edition of 
Milton’s complete works, prose and poetry, in four volumes, impe- 
rial octavo, printed on large paper, tinted and laid. It will make 
the first complete edition of Milton issued in this country, and as 
it is to consist of only two hundred and fifty copies, and the plates 
destroyed, it will be a desirable book to the lovers of large paper 
copies, now so much the rage. He also announces a new edition 
of “ Ingoldsby Legends,”’ by that witty clergyman, Rev. Richard 
Barham, with sixteen illustrations by Cruikshank and Leach, 
large paper, in two volumes, 12mo. As a proof of the abiding 
popularity of this work, it is enough to say that the fifty-fourth 
edition, just issued in London, and gotten up as an illustrated 
volume for Christmas, was subscribed for by the trade before pub- 
lication to the extent of 10,000 copies, making over 65,000 copies 
sold in England of this work. Also, the “Vicar of Wakefield,”’ 
large paper copy, with Roulardson’s plates. In the juvenile way he 
will publish “Reading Disentangled,”’ by author of “ Peep of 
Day ;” “Progressive Tales,”’ by author of ** Very Little Tales ;” 
“ Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers,” and “Nursery Nonsense,’’ by 
C. H. Bennett. 

Perkinpine & Higgins have reprinted, from the third London 
edition, *‘ Illustrative Gatherings.”’ by Rev. G. S. Bowes, a manual 
of anecdotes, facts, figures, proverbs, quotations, etc., adapted for 
Christian teaching. The work is topical, and the subjects arranged 
in alphabetical order are those most intimately connected with 
Curistianity ; as, Abiding in Christ, Access to God, Acknowledging 
God, Adoption, etc., while under each subject are given a collection 
of Scripture references bearing upon it, and a collection of illustra- 
tions culled from an immense amount of reading. 

Mr. Childs has in press “The Union Generals,’’ embracing the 
lives and services of the generals of the Union army. The work 
is to be handsomely gotten up, containing reliable biographies of 
all the generals, and sketches of the battles in which they have 
participated, and over one hundred portraits. There is a rare 
combination of talent at work upon it, the services of some of the 
best historical and military writers in the country having been en- 
gaged 

Peterson & Bros. published, Saturday, Feb. 13, “ William 
Allair,”? a new novel by Mrs. Henry Wood. They also announce 
“The Life and Services of Major-General McClellan, with his 
R2ports and Correspondence with the War Department and Wash- 
ington. 


. 





FOREIGN. 


Tur Thackeray literature is on the increase in England, every 
mail bringing us some addition to it in the way of reminiscence by 
Mr. Thackeray’s friends. The latest that we have seen is in the Lon- 
don Illustrated News, over the signature of “S. B.,”? who is under- 
stood to be Mr. Shirley Brooks. We copy a paragraph of his 
genial gossip : 





“The writer of these lines has made no attempt to forestall a 
more elaborate or more worthy record, which will probably be 
heard of ere long. It only remains for him to add that the last 





time he saw William Thackeray was on Wednesday, the 16th of | 
December. They were next neighbors at a dinner where all were 
intimate friends 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


never boisterous, but always cheerful, and he had pleasant words 
for all present. Especially was he pretending to incite one very 
old friend to give a party of an excessively gay description, in 
order, as he said, that we might fancy ourselves all young again. 
He had something to say of the ‘circumstances’ touching which 
the National Shakespeare Committee has passed a vote of ‘ regret,’ 
and which Mr. Lucas has indignantly declared will cause posterity 
to ‘point with scorn’ at that passage in the committee’s history. 
They did not ruffle Thackeray, however they may have incensed his 
friends ; and it is not needful—at least at present—to reproduce 
his smiling judgment on those whom it concerned. On that even- 
ing he enjoyed himself much, in his own quiet way, and contributed 
genially to the enjoyment of those who were something less quiet ; 
and, a question arising about a subscription in aid of a disabled 
artist, he instantly offered to increase, if necessary, a sum he had 
previously promised. The writer’s very last recollection of the 
cynic, therefore, is in connection with an unasked act of Christian 
kindness. On the following Monday he attended the funeral of a 
lady who was interred in Kensal Green Cemetery. On the Tues- 
day evening he came to his favorite club—the Garrick—and asked 
a seat at the table of two friends, who, of course, welcomed him 
as all welcomed Thackeray. It will not be deemed too minute a 
record by any of the hundreds who personally loved him to note 
where he sat for the last time in that club. There is in the dining- 
room on the first floor a nook near the reading-room. The princi- 
pal picture hanging in that nook, and fronting you as you approach 
it, is the celebrated one from the ‘Clandestine Marriage,’ with 
Lord Ogleby, Canton, and Brush. Opposite to that Thackeray took 
his seat and dined with his friends. He was afterward in the 
smoking-room, a place in which he delighted. The Garrick Club 
will remove in a few months, and all these details will be nothing 
to its new members, but much to many of its old ones. His place 
there will know him and them no more. On the Wednesday he 
was out several times, and was seen in Palace Gardens ‘ reading a 
book.’ Before the dawn of Thursday he was where there is no 
night.”’ 


Mr. Brooks, we may mention en passant, is one of the most 
prominent contributors to Punch, in which, in the number imme- 
diately succeeding the great humorist’s death, appeared the follow- 
ing “ In Memoriam.” 


‘“ WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 

“While generous tributes are everywhere paid to the genius of 
him who has been suddenly called away in the fuilness of his 
power and the maturity of his fame, some who have for man 
years enjoyed the advantage of his assistance and the delight of 
his society would simply record that they have lost a dear friend. 
At an early period in the history of this periodical he became a 
contributor to its pages, and he long continued to enrich them, 
and though of late he had ceased to give other aid than sugges- 
tion and advice, he was a constant member of our council, and sat 
with us on the eighth day from that which saddened England’s 
Christmas. Let the brilliancy of his trained intellect, the terrible 
strength of his satire, the subtlety of his wit, the richness of his 
humor, and the catholic range of his calm wisdom, be themes for 
others; the mourning friends who inscribe these lines to his 
memory think of the affectionate nature, the cheerful companion- 
ship, the large heart and open hand, the simple courteousness, and 
the endearing frankness of a brave, true, honest gentleman, whom 
no pen but his own could depict as those who knew him would 
desire.” 

This touching paragraph, we have reasons for believing, was 
from the pen of Mr. Brooks, who is known to us here by his novel, 
“Aspen Court,” reprinted several years ago. 

A late number of Fun, a rival of Punch, contains this poetical 
tribute to Mr. Thackeray’s memory : 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
Osrr. Dec. 24, MDCCCLXIN. 


“A heart, beneath a cynic’s cloak, 
Tender as true, and good as strong ; 
A voice that, like a saber’s stroke, 
Smote down the gilded shield of wrong ; 
A staunch right hand, and full of might, 
That never dealt an unfair blow— 
That even in the thickest fivht. 
Could pause and spare a fallen foe. 
A giant genius wit unblamed, 
A scholar’s intellect refined, 
A kindly spirit, half ashamed 
To own how well it loved mankind. 
‘« This was our general. Many a year, 
Unsullied, free from rents or flaws, 
Our standard he did o’er us rear, 
And gathered glory for our cause, 
He never showed the wounds he bore— 
None know how deep—within his breast, 
And now the long, fierce battle o’er, 
His gallant spirit is at rest. 
Oh! brother soldiers of the pen, 
Whose words are faint, whose eyes are dim, 
Vow by his grave to be true men. 
And in life’s warfare copy him "” 


The title of Mr. Thackeray’s unfinished novel has not yet trans- 
pired, nor indeed the period at which the scene is laid. A writer 
in the Illustrated Times has this to say concerning it: “ The story 
which Mr. Thackeray has left unfinished naturally excites much 
curiosity, which the editor of the Cornhill Magazine will gratify, 
it is to be hoped. Every page that this great writer penned has 
some fine touch of genius, of grace, of humor in it; and, finished 
or unfinished, his last day’s work has another interest beyond its 
own excellence. A late lounger in these columns announced that 
this novel was cast in the age of the ‘ Danes and Saxons.’ Un- 
luckily, the journalist stumbles on false information sometimes, 
and it must be confessed that our own Lounger was wrong. The 
scenes of the story lie near our own time; and if it be true that 
Mr. Thackeray finished four parts before his death, a considerable 
portion of the tale must be written, for he did not propose to go to 
three-volume length on this occasion, but to write a story of brisk 
incident, which should be completed in seven or eight numbers of 
the Cornhill. We may therefore expect to see not a mere frag- 
ment (though that would be precious), but a handsome torso from 
the delicate and mighty hand which ended its work on it.” 

Mr. Tom Taylor, writing to the Manchester Guardian, gives his 
opinion as follows: “The story in which he was engaged when 
prematurely cut off was from English history, the scene laid in 
the time of Henry V., if I remember aright the author’s own ac- 
count of it. He had long meditated and planned the story, 
though he had only finished a part of it.” 

He also speaks of Mr. Thackeray’s family, one of whom, the 
author of “The Story of Elizabeth,” inherits a share of her 
father’s genius: ‘‘ Mr. Thackeray’s daughters have left London, 
and are now staying with attached friends at the Ise of Wight, 
close to Farneyford, the residence of the Poet Laureate. They 
must have felt deeply the wide and unvarying testimony to the 
goodness as well as the literary eminence of -their father borne on 
all sides, till it accumulates into such a mountain of evidence to 


Thackeray was in his usual spirits, which were | character as bears down and for ever crushes the carping and 
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malignant tongues that never spared Thackeray while he lived. 
It may safely be said of him that no worthy object ever applied to 
him for help and was refused ; that no worthy person ever came 
to know that did not love him.” 

The welfare of his daughters was the motive which impelled Mr. 
Thackeray to the severe literary labors which marked the closing 
years of his life. He left them, it is said, £300 a year each, be- 
sides his property, which was worth about £10,000, and a fine 
house which he had built for himself (and, of course, for them) in 
Kensington, Palace Gardens. 

M. Louis Blanc, the distinguished French exile, relates a story 
of Mr. Thackeray’s once, in a spiritual lecture-room, picking the 
pocket of his friend, Mr. Robert Bell (the editor of the Annotated 
Edition of the English Poets), and sending him the next day, 
instead of the watch he had filched, a more valuable one, in the 
name of the table-rapping spirits, with a pen-and-ink portrait of 
the said spirit, showing the familiar features of the filcher himself 
—that large head and chest, that gray hair, and that well-known 
pair of spectacles—the whole floating in the air on a pair of 
cherubic wings. 











** On cherubim and seraphim 
Full royally he rode,” 
the prince of good fellows, William Makepeace Thackeray. 

The Mr. T. T. Taylor whom we announced as about to bring 
out .a biography of Mr. Thackeray is not, as many of our cotem- 
poraries seemed to think, Mr. Tom Taylor, the dramatist, but a 
Mr. Theodore Taylor. His work will be entitled, ‘“‘ Thackeray the 
Humorist and the Man of Letters ; the Story of his Life, including 
Anecdotes of the Literati of the Time.”’ It will contain a portrait 
by Emest Edwards, B.A., and other illustrations. We do- not 
anticipate much from it. 

The feature of the February number of the Cornhill Magazine 
is Mr. Dickens’s paper on the death of Thackeray. We give it 
entire : 

IN MEMORIAM, 

“It has been desired by some of the personal friends of the 
great English writer who established this magazine that its brief 
record of his having been stricken from among men should be 
written by the old comrade and brother-in-arms who pens these 
lines, and of whom he often wrote himself, and always with the 
warmest generosity. 

“T saw him first nearly twenty-eight years ago, when he pro- 
posed to become the illustrator of my earliest book. I saw him 
last, shortly before Christmas, at the Atheneum Club, when he 
told me that he had been in bed three days; that, after these 
attacks, he was troubled with cold shiverings ‘which quite took 
the power of work out of him ;’ and that he had it in his mind to 
try a new remedy which he laughingly described. He was very 
—— and looked very bright. In the night of that day week 

e died. 

“The long interval between those two periods is marked in my 
remembrance of him by many occasions when he was supremely 
hwnorous, when he was irresistibly extravagant, when he was 
softened and serious, when he was charming with children. But 
by none do I recall him more tenderly than by two or three that 
start out of the crowd, when he unexpectedly presented himself in 
my room, announcing how that some passage in a certain book 
had made him ery yesterday, and how that he had come to dinner, 
‘because he couldn’t help it,’ and must talk some passage over. 
No one can ever have seen him more genial, natural, cordial, 
fresh, and honestly impulsive than I have seen him at those times. 
No one can be surer than I of the greatness and the goodness of 
the heart that then disclosed itself. 

“We had our differences of opinion. I thought that he too 
much feigned a want of earnestness, and that he made a pretense 
of undervaluing his art, which was not good for the art that he 
held in trust. But, when he fell upon these topics, it was never 
very gravely, and I have a lively image of him in my mind, 
twisting both his hands in his hair, and stamping about, laughing, 
to make an end of the discussion. 

“When we were associated in remembrance of the late Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold, he delivered a public lecture in London, in the 
course of which he read his very best contribution to Punch, de- 
scribing the grown-up cares of a poor family of young children. 
No one hearing him could have doubted his natura! gentleness, or 
his thoroughly unaffected manly sympathy with the weak and 
lowly. He read the paper most pathetically, and with a simplicity 
of tenderness that certainly moved one of his audience to tears. 
This was presently after his standing for Oxford, from which place 
he had dispatched his agent to me, with a droll note (to which he 
afterward added a verbal postsciipt) urging me to ‘come down 
and make a speech, and tell them who he was, for he doubted 
whether more than two of the electors had ever heard of him, and 
he thought there might be as many as six or eight who had heard 
of me.’ He introduced the lecture just mentioned, with a reference 
to his late electioneering failure, which was full of good sense, 
good spirits, and good humor. 

“He had a particular delight in boys and an excellent way with 
them. I remember his once asking me with fantastic gravity, 
when he had been to Eton, where my eldest boy then was, whether 
I felt as he did in regard of never seeing a boy without wantin 
instantly to give him a sovereign. 1 thought of this when i 
looked down into his grave after he was laid there, for 1 looked 
down into it over the shoulder of a boy to whom he had been 
kind. 

“These are slight remembrances; but it is to little familiar 
things suggestive of the voice, look, manner, never, never more to 
be encountered on this earth, that the mind first turns in a be- 
reavement. And greater things that are known of him in the 
way of his warm affections, his quiet endurance, his unselfish 
thoughtfulness for others, and his munificent hand, may not be 
told. = 

“Tf, in the reckless vivacity of his youth, his satirical pen had 
ever gone astray or done amiss, he had caused it to prefer its own 
petition for forgiveness long bejore : 

“*Pve writ the foolish fancy of his brain ; 
The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain ; 
The idle word that he’d wish back again.’ 

“In no pages should I take it upon myself at this time to dis- 
course of his books, of his refined knowledge of character, of his 
subtle acquaintance with the weakness of human nature, of his 
delightful playfulness as an essayist, of his quaint and touching 
ballads, of his mastery over the English language. Least of all, 
in these pages, enriched by his brilliant qualities from the first of 
the series, and beforehand accepted by the public through the 
strength of his great name. 

“ But, on the table before me, there lies all that he had written 
of his latest and last story. That it would be very sad to any one 
—that it is inexpressibly so to a writer—in its evidences of ma- 
tured designs never to be accomplished, of intentions begun to be 
executed and destined never to be completed, of careful prepara- 
tion for long roads of thought that he was never to traverse, and 
for shining goals that he was never to reach, will be readily be- 
lieved. The pain, however, that I have felt in perusing it, has 
not been deeper than the conviction that he was in the healthiest 
vigor of his powers when he wrought on this last labor. In respect 
of earnest feeling, far-seeing purpose, character, incident, and a 
certain loving picturesqueness blending the whole, I believe it to 
be much the best of all his works. That he fully meant it to be 





so, that he had become strongly attached to it, and that he bestow- 
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ed great pains upon it, I trace in almost every page. It contains 
one picture which must have cost him extreme distress, and which 
is a masterpiece. There are two children in it, touched with a 
hand as loving and tender as ever a father caressed his little child 
with. There is some young love, as pure and innocent and pretty 
as the truth. And it is very remarkable that, by reason of the 
singular construction of the story, more than one main incident 
usually belonging to the end of such a fiction is anticipated in the 
beginning, and thus there is an approach to completeness ir the 
fragment, as to the satisfaction of the reader’s mind concerning 
the most interesting persons, which could hardly have been better 
attained if the writer’s breaking off had been foreseen. 

“The last line he wrote, and the last proof he corrected, are 
among these papers through which I have so sorrowfully made my 
way. The condition of the little pages of manuscript where death 
stopped his hand, shows that he had carried them about, and 
often taken them out of his pocket here and there, for patient re- 
vision and interlineation. The last words he corrected in print 
were, ‘And my heart throbbed with an exquisite bliss.’ God 
grant that on that Christmas Eve, when he laid his head back on 
his pillow and threw up his arms as he had been wont to do when 
very weary, some consciousness of duty done and Christian hope 
throughout life humbly cherished, may have caused his own heart 
so to throb when he passed away to his Redeemer’s rest! 

“‘He was found peacefully lying as above described, composed, 
undisturbed, and to all appearance asleep, on the 24th of De- 
cember, 1863. He was only in his fifty-third year; so young a 
man that the mother who blessed him in his first sleep blessed him 
in his last. Twenty years before, he had written, after being in a 
white squall : 

“*¢ And when, its force expended, 
The harmless storm was ended, 
And, as the sunrise splendid 

Came blushing o’er the sea ; 
I thought, as day was breaking, 
My little girls were waking, 
And smiling, and making 
A prayer at home for me.’ 


“ Those little girls had grown to be women when the mournful 
day broke that saw their father lying dead. In those twenty years 
of companionship with him, they had learned much from him ; 
and one of them has a literary course before her, worthy of her 
famous name. 

“On the bright wintry day, the last but one of the old year, he 
was laid in his grave at Kensal Green, there to mingle the dust to 
which the mortal part of him had returned, with that of a third 
child, lost in her infancy, years ago. The heads of a great con- 
course of his fellow-workers in the arts, were bowed around the 
tomb.” 


The Duke of Manchester has recently edited a couple of volumes 
entitled ‘Court and Society; from Elizabeth to Anne.’’ They 
are made up from family papers preserved in Kimbolton Castle, 
which for two hundred and fifty years has been the chief home of 
the Montagus. It was purchased by Sir Henry Montagu, the first 
Earl of Manchester; who was succeeded by his son Edward, the 
fighting Earl and general of Cromwell; who was succeeded by his 
son Robert, a quiet gentleman, who had only one wife (his father 
had five, and his grandfather three) ; who was succeeded by his son 
Charles Montagu, the colleague of Marlborcugh and the negotiator 
of his victories, and, if our memory serves us, of rollicking Matt 
Prior, in his burlesque of Dryden’s “‘Hind and the Panther,” 
‘‘ The City Mouse and the Country Mouse.” The lives of these 
gentlemen extended from the reign of Elizabeth to that of Anne, 
and, as they mingled largely in public affairs, any record which 
they might leave behind them in the shape of family papers, 
correspondence, etc., would Le quite likely to be interesting. 
Their papers contain, we are told, the private correspondence of 
their friends and foes, and often the most confidential notes and 
drafts on business of the state. Many of the most noted persons 
of the times figure in the Duke’s volumes, as Henry the Eighth 
and Catharine of Aragon, Queen Elizabeth, Bacon, Lord Essex, 
and Lady Rich, Walter Montagu, Oliver Cromwell in his early 
and obscure life at Huntington and afterward as Protector; some- 
thing about the Civil War and the Revolution, the wars of Wil- 
liam of Orange, the campaigns of Marlborough, and the intrigues 
of his imperious Duchess; glimpses, in short, of the high life of 
England from Elizabeth to Anne. The most interesting portion 
of the volume is that which relates to Catharine of Aragon, who 
died at Kimbolton, where she left some relics and many memories. 
The sketch of her life, “a strange, eventful history,” is mainly 
drawn from the archives of Simancas. The chapters on Elizabeth 
are curious and often amusing; Leicester and Essex are in them, 
of course—their sad lives and unhappy ends. The noble editor 
indulges in a curious speculation concerning the latter, as to 
whether he was not the original of Shakespeare’s Hamlet—a 
speculation which might be mooted concerning any man with a 
vacillating temperament whom Shakespeare happened to know. 
He goes into a disquisition regarding the circumstances of Essex’s 
life, his family ties, ete., which, he believes, correspond with those 
of the melancholy Dane and his uncle-father and aunt-mother. 
“In his moodiness,”’ he says, ‘‘in his college learning, in his love 
for the theater, in his desire for the fiery action for which his 
nature was most unfit, there are many kinds of hints calling up 
an image of the Danish prince.” He asks, further, whether such 
a man as Hamlet might not have written this letter (the original 
of which is at Kimbolton) in one of his meditative, wayward 
moods : 

“THE EARL OF ESSEX TO LADY RICH. 

“Dear Sister: I would have made more haste with you, but 
that yesternight I was surprised with a fever, and this morning I 
have got an humor fallen down into one side of my head, so I dare 
not look out of my chamber. This lady hath entreated me to 
write a fantastical . but.I am so ill with my pains and 
some other more secret carps, as I will rather choose to dispraise 
those affections with which none but women, apes, and lovers are 
delighted. To hope for that which I have not is a vain expecta- 
tion; to delight in that which I have is a deceiving pleasure; to 
wish the return of that which is gone from me is womanish incon- 
stancy. Those things which fly me, I will not lose labor to fol- 
low. Those that meet me I esteem as they are worth, and leave 
when they are naught worth. I will neither brag of my good hap 
nor complain of my ill; for secrecy makes joys more sweet, and I 
am then most unhappy when another knows that I am unhappy. 
I do not envy, because I will do no man that honor to think he 
hath that which I want; nor yet am I not contented because I 
know some things that I have not. Love I confess to be a blind 
god. . . Ambition, fit for hearts that already confess them- 
selves to be base. Envy is the humor of him that will be glad of 
the reversion of another man’s fortune; and revenge the remedy 
of such fools as in injuries know not how to keep themselves afore- 
hand. Jealous I am not, for I will be glad to lose that which I 
am not sure to keep. If to be of this mind be to be fantastical, 
then join me with the three that I first reckoned, but if they be 
young and handsome, with the first. And so I take my leave, 
being not able to write more for pain. 

“ Your brother that loves you dearly, 
“R. Essex.” 

We tum the Duke’s queries over to the Shakespeare commen- 
tators, a class of rather demented individuals, whom we have ne 
fancy to join just at present. 

red r <a R. Markham has recently published ‘ Contribu- 





tions toward a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Lan- 
guage of the Incas of Peru.”” One would hardly expect to find 
enough remaining of the ancient language of Peru for such a 
work as Mr. Markham has written ; and for its literature, consider- 
ing that the Peruvians were ignorant of writing, any attempt to 
resuscitate it would appear hopeless. Fragments of it have, how- 
ever, survived, and may be found in the pages of Mr. Markham, 
who discourses thus concerning them: “ Quichua literature, in 
the time of the Yncas, had been carefully cultivated for centuries, 
not only by the Haravecs or bards in their love ditties and songs 
of triumph, but by the Amautas, whose duty it was to preserve 
the traditions of the people, and prepare the rituals for the worship 
of the Deity. The loss of nearly every specimen of this ancient 
literature was caused by the Spanish conquest, which swept away 
all the landmarks of the civilization which it destroyed, the neg- 
lect of the conquerors, and the final desolation which followed on 
the failure of Tupac Amaru’s rising in 1780. A few fragments 
have, however, escaped the general wreck, and floated down to 
our time. Of these the most important, because indisputably the 
most authentic, are the two meager specimens preserved by the 
old Inca Garcilasso. The first of these is a verse of a little love 
ditty which he remembered as a boy : 


Caylla api To the song 


Pununqui, You will sleep ; 
Chaupi-tuta In dead of night 
Hamusac : I will come: 


and which he tells us was sung withalute. The second is longer, 
and appears to have been a fragment of some grand old hymn, 
like those of the Rig Veda, in which the powers of the air were 
personified. The missionary, Blas Valera, obtained it from an 
ancient Quippu record; and Garcilasso recollected having heard 
many other hymns of a like nature from his Ynca relations, in his 
childhood, which he afterward forgot. What would not one now 
give for those precious relics of Ynca civilization which the half- 
caste lad carelessly allowed to slip from his memory! In the 
fragment that has been preserved the Deity is supposed to have 
placed a princess in the sky, with a vase full of water, with which 
from time to time she supplies rain to the thirsty earth; and her 
brother strikes the vase. which occasions thunder and lightning. 
Sumac justa! 


Turallayqui 
Puyfuyquita 


Beautiful princess! 
Thy brother 
Thy urn 


Paquiscacan. Has broken. 

Hina manta For this cause 
Cunununan. It thunders, 
Yilapantac. It lightens, 

Cam ri Nusta, But you, princess, 
Unuy quita Thy water 

Para munqui, Pours forth rain, 
May jiimpi, And sometimes 
Chicchi munqui Pours forth hail, 


Riti munqui. 
Pacha rurac, 
Pacha camac, 
Cay hinapac 

Churasunqui, 
Camasunqui. 


Pours forth snow. 

The maker of the world, 

The creator of the world, 

This duty 

Has put upon you ; 

He has created you. 

This poetical treatment of the grand phenomena of nature reminds 
one of the hymns of the Rig Veda, and especially of the war be- 
tween Indra and Vrita, the cloud demon.” 

The ancient Peruvians had a dramatic literature in the shape of 
comedies and tragedies, which were written by their Amautas, or 
learned men, and performed before the court on festive occasions, 
the actors being the sons of the nobles. The subjects of their 
tragedies were drawn from their own early history, the military 
triumphs of their ancient Incas, and the like; their comedies 
handled the life of the people, as comedy always should, None of 
these plays have came down to us; but a Quichua drama, entitled 
“Oliontay,” has been printed by M. Von Tschudi, in which 
are many poems and speeches of undoubted antiquity, 
though the drama itself, as a whole, is a modern composition. 
Its plot is ancient, turning on the rebellion of Ollontay, which 
arose from the abduction of an Aslla, or Virgin of the Sun, from her 
convent. The rebellion of Tupac Amaru, the last of the Incas, 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century, made a deep im- 
pression in Europe; so much so that Kotzebue, the German dramat- 
ist, was anxious to found a drama upon it, but, failing to obtain the 
necessary information, he contented himself with a couple of 
romantic Peruvian plays—“ The Virgin of the Sun,” and “ Rollo’s 
Death,” —which last we all know through the rather turgid adap- 
tation of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Mr. George Meredith, a clever poet and novelist (known to the 
American people through the reprint of his sparkling story, 
“Evan Harrington’’), has a new novel just ready, ‘ Emilia in 
England.” 

Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope, a brother of Anthony, has a 
new novel in press, entitled ‘‘ Beppo the Conscript.” 

Hans Christian Andersen will shortly publish a new volume, 
“In Spain, a Narrative of Travel in 1863.” 

Messrs. George E. I. Powell & Eirikur Magnusson have a 
volume of Northern translations in press, entitled ‘‘ Legends of 
Iceland.” 

The Prince of Wales has printed, for private circulation, the 
copy of a Papyrus which was discovered during his recent visit to 
Thebes. It is said to be older than the time of Pericles. 

Mr. Hamilton Aidé, the author of ‘ Rita,” is on the eve of pub- 
lishing a new novel, “ Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge.” 

Miss Susan Horner will soon appear with a work entitled, 
“The Tuscan Poet Guisseppe Gusti and his Times.” 

Miss Ellen Cook hag in press a volume of translations from 
Geibel, ‘The Wooing of King Sigurd, and The Ballad of the 
Page and the King’s Daughter.” 

The late Friederich Hebbel, the German poet, had just completed 
his fiftieth year when he died. He was born in 1813, in Dith- 
marsch, of “ poor but honest parents,”’ as the old chroniclers have 
it, and his youth was passed in poverty. He afterward removed 
to Hamburg, where, during the great fire, he was nearly put to 
death by the mob as an “ Englishman,” that is, an incendiary. 
He lived awhile in Copenhagen, where he was intimate with 
Thorwaldsen; then he married an actress, Christine Enghaus, 
and settled in Vienna, where he remained till his death at the 
close of the last year. He had the habit of composing his verses 
out of doors, and was often seen in the streets at his favorite em- 
ployment—a slowly moving figure, with bowed head and mutter- 
ing lips. He aspired to the highest honors as a dramatist, but 
was doomed to disappointment, partly, it would seem, through 
his own fault in the selection of his themes, and partly, it may be, 
from a party being formed against him. He was called the poet of 
the future, and he believed that the future would do him justice. 
Shakespeare he considered an overrated man. “People have. 
written enough on Shakespeare’s beauties,”’ he said; “some one 
ought to write on his faults.’’ Hebbel’s chief defect as a dramatic 
poet lay in the choice of his subjects, which were frequently be- 
yond the sympathies of ordinary humanity, gigantic figures, and 
passions that verge on the monstrous. His little drama, 
‘“‘Michel Angelo,” the only one of his works translated into Eng- 
lish, is free from these faults, and is a favorable specimen of his 
genius at its best. His lit-rary remains are to be edited by Prof. 
Glasher. The lost or unwritten scenes of his tragedy of ‘‘ Deme- 
trius’’ will be completed by Franz Dinglestedt, who, by the ie 
has recently made a new version of Shakespeare’s Richard IL., 
Henry IV., and Henry V., which achieved a complete success. 
They are to be played at the Tercentenary at Weimar. 


The whole of the manuscript of Dr. Strauss’s “‘ Leben Jesu far das 
Deutsche Volk bearbeitet” is in the hands of the printer. This is 
not a reprint or a new edition of his famous work, ‘Das Leben 
Jesu; Kritisch bearbeitet,” but an entirely new work. It will be 
published immediately. 

‘““M. Personne, Chronique Parisien de 1901,” is the title of a 
new work by M. Pierre Veron. 

M. Léon Gozlan has recently published “L’(il noir et ’Qil 
blue de Mademoiselle Diana.” 

M. G. Ferrey is the author of “ Les Révolutions de Mexique,” for 
which George Sand has written a preface. 

M. D. Ramee has entered the Renan field of letters with “La 
Mort de Jésus, traduite de l’Allemand.” 

4 M. Damegenil has just published “Les Parias de 
V’ Amour.” 

A curious volume, in a philological point of view, is “ Bruder 
Hansen’s Marienlieder aus dem 14 Jahrhundert,” which has just 
been published at Hanover. It is edited by Rud. Minzloff from a 
MS. in the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. The introductory 
poem alternates its lines in German, French, English, and Latin, 
after this fashion : 

“* Ave alpha, du stercher god, 
Je diroy volontiers un mot 
Of that swete lathi theer (lady deer) 
Cujus venter te portavit ; 
Ich meyn miin frou dy alrebest, 
Qui dame de toutes dames est, 
Thy in yr blisset woomb thy beer 
Et tu dulce lacte pavit—” 

The other “‘ Marienlieder”’ are in a curious mixture of dialects— 
Flemish, Lower Rhenish, and High German, the two latter pre- 
vailing. Altogether, the book is an important addition to Minne- 
literature, and a strange medley of the sacred and profane. 

Max Maria von Weber, a son of the distinguished composer, 
has recently published, at Dresden, the first volume of a biography 
of his father, entitled “Carl Maria von Weber: a Life Picture.’ 
The materials for this work are drawn from the printed accounts 
of the composer’s life and several thousand of his letters and note- 
books, the latter extending from the beginning of 1810 to within 
three days of his death. ‘‘! felt impelled,” says the biographer 
in his preface, “to paint the composer of ‘Euryanthe,’ ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,’ and ‘Oberon,’ not only with the lyre and laurel 
wreath, but also in court costume, in shoes and in pumps; in his 
old gray dressing-gown ; as a poor traveler; as head of his fam- 
ily, in good and in bad humor; and, shortly, under all the condi- 
tions, great and little, constituting the world in which his works 
= golden fruit; in a word, to make the reader live with 

m. : 

We presume the work, when finished, will be translated into 
English, as a companion to Mendelssohn’s Letters. 








SCIENCE. 





Tue brilliant comet discovered on the 9th ult. by Prof. J. C. 
Watson, of the Observatory at Ann Arbor, Mich., was on the 1st 
inst. only 15,000,000 of miles distant from the earth, It is be- 
lieved to be the same comet whose extraordinary brilliancy 
astonished Europe in 1810. 

—The celebrated yacht American furnished the model for tho 


hull of the “Giles’ blockade-runner’’? mentioned in a previous 
number. 


—A Southern genius has invented a flying machine, which is 
styled the Artisavis. The inventor proposes to destroy the Yankee 
fleets and armies, with the aid of this machine, by dropping shells 
upon them from an immense height, above the range of cannon 
shot. 


—Petroleum has been successfully used as a fuel for heating 
steam-boilers. 


—The mineral resources of Nevada Territory are said to be 
inexhaustible. Monntains of pure copper, mines of iron, gold, 


and silver, and whole regions of pure salt, lying ready to be 
sacked, await only the bidding of capital and science to empty 
their wealth into the country’s lap in unimagined profusion. 

—tThe suspension bridge which Mr. Roebling proposes to build 
across the East River will, if ever completed, be about two miles 
long, 180 feet above the water, and have from 1,600 to 1,800 feet 
span across the river. . 

—Another machine for directing newspapers sent by mail has 
been invented in this city. Itresembles a card-press. ‘The names 
are set in one column in a chase or galley, and when the paper to 
be addressed is dropped from the feed-board to a position opposite 
the type, it is pressed against it, and thus the impression is made 
directly on the paper in a neat style. 

—A reward of $1,000 has been offered for the invention of a 

steel horse-shoe which can be taken off when the animal is 
brought in and unharnessed. Thousands of horses have been ruined 
by the inflexible iron shoe riveted to the hoof. 
—The cultivation of coffee and tea promises to become an im- 
portant business in California. The San Francisco papers think 
there can be little doubt that tea, if not coffee, will be grown here- 
after, for household purposes, on every farm in the state. 
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RREBELLION RECORD! 
EDITED BY FRANK MOORE. 


“A CYCLOPEDIA OF THE WAR.” 


—— 


This work is a compendium of information, made up of 
special correspondence, official reports, and gleanings from 
the newspapers of both sections of the United States and 
of Europe. Of these latter over five hundred are used in 
its preparation. 

The ReseLuion RecorDd has now become so firmly es- 
tablished as 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY OF THE WAR, 


that individuals in all departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Government are constantly sending to it for publica- 
tion narratives of important events, and 


OFFICIAL REPORTS UNPUBLISHED ELSEWHERE. 


In addition to this, most of the speeches, narratives, etc., 
elsewhere published, have been revised by their authors 
specially for the Recorp. 

The editor has aimed at 


COMPLETENESS, ACCURACY, AND IMPARTIALITY. 


Completeness has been secured by the fullest possible 
sources of information. Accuracy has been attained by 
deferring publication of all matter long enough after events 
for the accounts of them to be sifted, Impartiality has 
been a special object. Every authority. from the Southern 
gide has been sought for without regard to labor or expense, 
and all statements and documents have been inserted as 
originally found, without editorial comment of any kind. 

The REBELLION Recor» is already 

THE MAIN SOURCE OF HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


Most of the histories of the war yet published have been, 
in a great measure, compiled from the REBELLION RecorD. 
This is proved by the fact that documents cited in those 
works are quoted in the phraseology of the copies revised 
by their authors specially for the Recorp, and published 
nowhere else. 

This work is of 

SPECIAL VALUE TO STATESMEN, 
inasmuch as the course and policy of all prominent men 
are fully traced in it. 

Itis 

INDISPENSABLE TO LAWYERS. 


A large and increasing ‘amount of litigation is 
arising on subjects connected with the war, and 


the REnELLION Recorp is the only complete repository | 


of evidence and authority. 

All important Laws and leading Decisions arising out 
of the war are reported init. And it has already been 
received as authentic evidence in Trial for Piracy and 
Treason in the United States Courts of Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and San Francisco, 

The Philadelphia Press of October 26, 1861, thus speaks 
of it: 

“During the trial, which terminated yesterday, for 
piracy, of one of the crew of the Jeff Davis, a great 
deal of evidence was offered by the counsel for de- 
fense, takerl from Frank Moore’s REBELLION Recorp, 
and received by Judges Grier and Cadwallader, who 
presided. This isa remarkable compliment to the work 
in question, but not higher than it merits, from the full- 
ness and fairness of its various information respecting 
the rebellion. It is the first time in legal and literary 
history that a book not yet completed has been so stamped 
with authenticity as to be admitted as evidence in a court 
of law, and on a trial for a capital offense.” 

The work is published in two editions, one of monthly 
parts, each containing 112 octavo pages and two portraits ; 
the other of semi-monthly parts, containing half the 
number of pages and one portrait. Seven monthly parts, 
with the index, make a volume. 


The six volumes already completed contain : 


I, A Diary of Verified Occurrences. 

II. Official Documents, Narratives of Battles, Proclama- 
tions, Generai Orders, Speeches, etc., ete., North and 
South. 

III, Poetry, Incidents, Anecdotes, etc. 

IV. A full Analytical Index. 


And are illustrated with 


SEVENTY-SIX PORTRAITS 


on steel, of prominent men, North and South. 


CR OE as ve «26s: eesee sens esac $4 2 

Sheep, law binding, per vol : jake ane . 4 50 
Half-calf, antique, or half morocco, per vol... . . 5 50 
Half-Russia, per vol...... 0 ..-. . ei rehe Nweeils 6 00 
Monthly Parts, each... . 50 


Semi-Monthly Parts, each... on 
Published by G. P. PUTNAM. 


All orders, etc.. should be addressed to *‘ The Rebellion 
Record,” No. 441 Broadway. 


N.B.—The interest of Mr. C. T. EVANS in this work 
and works connected with it ceased on the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1863. 


Books FOR CAMP AND HOME. 





Jaues Reppratn announces a series of ten-cent Books 
for the Camp Fires, of a much higher class than the dime 
publications now in market. They will contain from 96 
to 124 pages; new type, good paper—‘‘ neatly bound in 
greenbacks.” No 1 is—‘‘ On Picket Duty and Other Tales,” 
by Miss L. M. Alcott, whose Hospital Sketches has been 
one of the most popular books of the season. No 2 is— 
** Clotelle, a Tale of the South,” with five fine illustrations. 
No. 3 is—‘‘ The Vendetta,” one of Balzac’s best tales, 
translated for the publisher. No. 4 is—** Gulliver's 
Travels in Liliput.” No. 5 is—Victor Hugo’s eloquent 
description of the Buttle of Waterloo. Each number is 
-complete in itself and unabridged. Ten cents sent to the 
publisher will secure a specimen copy, postage paid, to 
any home or camp address—or fifty cents for the list 
above announced. No 1 is out, and: the five will all be 
published before the close of February.—Boston Journal. 

No.l and2are now ready. For sale by all newsdealers. 


JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 
Boston. 


GAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM 
OF INSURANCE ! 


Scrir Divipenp ror 1861—60 Per Cent. 
Scrip Divivenp ror 1862—60 Per Cent. 


Scrir Divivenp For 1863—60 Per Cent. 


STATEMENT OF THE 
WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, 172 BROADWAY. 





a ee erry ... $400,000 

ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1864. 
U. S. Bonds (market value)...... $253 590 00 
Bonds and Mortgages... 132,445 50 
Demand Loans.... ............. 104,760 00 
Cash on hand and in the hands of 

DIE cnn nau aaaeebens 14,022 55 

Ee PND. s oviccscnsseeéiviegtes 35,048 45 
eT eee 45,269 95 


ra $585,136 45 


UNSETTLED CLAIMS. apap besinaiie 2,326 00 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS........ weeeevndee $582,810 45 


A Iividend of (8) Eight per cent. is this day declared, 
payable on demand, in cash, to Stockholders. 

Also an Interest Dividend of (6) Six per cent. on out- 
standing scrip, payable 15th inst. ‘ 


ALSO, 


A Scrip Divipexp of (60) Sixty per cent. on the earned 
premiums of policies entitled to participate in the profits 
for the year ending 31st January, 1864. ‘he scrip will 
be ready for delivery on and after 15th March prox. 


GEORGE C, SATTERLEE, President. 
» HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
Ww. K. Loturop, Secretary. 
New York, Feb. 2, 1864. 


]DEMOREST’S 
NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 


The live paper of America, containing the most graphic 
illustrations of IMPORTANT EVENTS, MILITARY 
MOVEMENTS, STARTLING NOVELTIES, HUMOR- 
OUS, DOMESTIC, and LOCAL INCIDENY’S, the 
LATEST FASHIONS, VALUABLE and SPICY LITER- 
ARY MATTER, and the latest news from all parts of the 
world, presenting the most interesting and valuable com- 
bination of LIVE SUBJECTS, and a National and Family 
Newspaper in its most comprehensive sense. 
Price, 8 cents. 

Do not fail to see the splendid number out—Now Ready. 

Sold everywhere. 


(CHOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 


FOR 








PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature. 


History, Biography, Theolcgy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 
mit of, 
J. W. BOUTON, 


Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 





as it is to the Pupiisner, 

This has unavoidably been the answer for the last eight 
weeks to every one desiring to purchase 

“ PIQUE ;” a Tale of the English Aristocracy. To-day 
the FOURTH EDITION of this charming novel of Eng- 
lish society is ready. That you may judge a little of its 
merit and the hold it has had upon the reading public, let 
me give a few facts. 

THIRTEEN years ago it was first published in London, 
and up to the last year was in steady demand. 

FOUR BOOKS a day is the average number published 
in London, so that only REALLY GREAT Books live beyond 
the short space of time that they are advertised, reviewed, 
and brought before the reading public. 

Is not this strong praise for *‘ PIQUE $” 

LORING, Prsuisrer, 
No. 319 Washington street, Boston. 


SWINTON’S WORK! 


JUST PUBLISHED, 





RAMBLES AMONG WORDS; 
THEIR POETRY, HISTORY, AND WISDOM. 
BY WiLLIAM SWINTON. 
Revised Edition. Handsomely printed on tinted laid 
paper, and tastefully bound in cloth. 
1 vol., 12mo., Price $1 50. 


“It isa book to be studied with profit, and read for 
psstime.”—Boston Traveler. 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


DION THOMAS, 
PUBLISHER, 
142 Nassau street, N. Y¥. 








L!!TLE, BROWN & CO., 


No. 110 Wasmtncton STREET, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
SCOTT’S MARMION. 


Printed on Tinted Paper. Cloth, gilt top. Price $1 25 
per vol. 
Also, uniform with the British Poets. 90 cents. 
These volumes contain all the Notes of the fullest 


English editions, and are particularly adapted for the use 
of schools. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, SONGS, AND 
BALLADS. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


WITH LIFE, BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A New Epition. 


BURNS’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


WITH A LIFE, BY J. FRANCIS SMITH. 
A New Epition. 2 vols., 18mo. 
Printed on tinted paper and bound in green vellum cloth, 
gilttop. Price $1 per vol. is 

Every man’s and boy’s and girl’s head carries snatches 
of his songs and can say them by heart, and, what is 
strangest of all, never learned them from a book, but 
from mouth to mouth. The winds whisper them, the 
birds whistle them, the corn, barley, and bulrushes 
hoarsely rustle them; nay, the music-boxes of Geneva 
are framed and toothed to play them ; the hand-organs of 
the Savoyards in all cities repeat them, and the chimes of 
bells ring them in the spires. They are the property and 
the solace of mankind.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


NEW MILITARY BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 





No. 192 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF STRATEGY AND GRAND 
TACTICS. Translated from the French of Gen, G. H. 
Dorovr, lately an officer of the French Engineer Corps. 
By Wituam P, CratcuiL1, Captain of Engineers, United 
States Army, and Assistant Professor of Engineering, 
United States Military Academy, West Point. From 
the last French edition. Illustrated. In one volume, 
2mo, $2 50. 

RIFLED ORDNANCE. A practical treatise on the 
application of THE RIFLE to guns and mortars of every 
caliber. To which is added a new theory of the initial 
action and force of fired gunpowder. First American, 
from the fifth revised English edition. By LYNAuL 
Tuomas, F.R.S L. In one volume octavo, with illustra- 
tions, price $2. 

SQUADRON TACTICS UNDERSTEAM. By Foxna.i 
A. Parker, Commander U.S. Navy. Published by au- 
thority of the Navy Department. 1 vol., Svo, with 
numerous plates. $5, 

Copies of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 


NEW BOOKS 





AT 


W. H. KELLEY & BROTHER’S, 
No. 627. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Whip, Hoe, and Sword, by Geo. H. Hepworth .....$1 25 
The Color-Guard, by Jas K. Hosmer .............. 1 25 
The Farmer Boy, a book for boys, by William M. 
ce TE Fe OE 
Gilead, an Allegory, by J. Hyatt Smith ............ 1 25 
The School Giri’s Garland, by Mrs, C, M. Kirkland, 1 25 
The Huntingdons ; or, Glimpses of Inner Life, by 
Maria Louise Haywood...... pins sh ae enkne sa a ae 
Some Teagebew ss POG... «0652 00000 cccssee. vecere £ 
Exposition of the Epistles to the Galatians and Colos- 


sians, by Rev. Morgan Dix, S.T. D...... secceree 0 90 
The Book of Praise, by Roundell Palmer...... seco Mae 
Dream Children, by the author of ‘* Seven Little 

People and their Friends..................s0.0.. 1 25 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
W. H. KELLEY & BROTHER, 
No. 627 Broadway. 


‘THE BEST FILE. 





JACOB'S PATENT SELF-BENDING 


PORTFOLIO PAPER FILE 
For 


NEWSPAPERS, MUSIC, LETTERS, 
DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS, DRAWINGS, Erc. 


Subscribers wishing to preserve the numbers of THE 
Round TaBLz should provide themselves with this file. 
Price—cloth covers—§1 25} pasteboard covers, §8 cents. 


The files can be obtained at the 
OFFICE OF THE ROUND TABLE, 


No. 116 Nassau Street, 
New York. 








66 MISCEGENATION,” 


The Theory of the Blending of the Races applied to the 
American White Man and Negro. 


This curious work, which discusses the question, 
‘* Will the Negro become a Component Part of the Future 
American ?” is creating extraordinary interest in scientific 
and political circles. It has been accepted by the anti- 
slavery and progressive mind of the country as the true 
solution of the problem of Race on this continent. 


From very numerous favorable opinions the following 
are selected : 


“ Putting disturbances of civilization aside, and looking 
only to our natural state, we should be constrained to 
admit that the man of maximum intellectual capacity is 
of a brown hue.”’—Prof. Draper, N. Y. University. 


“Your work has cheered and gladdened a winter 
morning. You are on the right track. Pursue it, and 
the good God speed you! All the mysteries of the won- 
drous apocalypse now unfolding in our country are not 
even dreamed of yet, and I hail your work as a true 
Prophecy !”—Parker Pillsbury. 


**T look upon your work as a SIGN OF THE TIMES rather 
than as the solution of a great problem:”—Albert 
Brisbane. 


“‘T have no hope for the future but in that sublime 
mingling of the races which is God’s own method of civil- 
izing and elevating the world !’—Wendell Phillips. 


“The history of the world’s civilization is written in 
one word—which many are afraid to speak and many 
more afraid to hear—and that is Amalgamation.”— 
Theodore Tilton. 


“We are wholly one with you in opinion as to the 
result and the desirableness of the result which is inevi- 
tably before our country.”—Angelina G. Weld and Sarah 
M. Grinke. 

“This rebellion will extinguish slavery in our land, 
and the negro is henceforth and for ever to be a part of 
the nation. His blood is to mingle with that of his former 
oppressor, and the two races blended in one will make a 
more peaceful, hardy, powerful, and intellectual race 
_— America has ever seen before..—Wm. Wells 

rowb. 


‘Tam willing to put my signature to your doctrines.” — 
Dr. J. McCune Smith. 


“The future must decide how far black and white are 
disposed to seek each other in marriage. The probability 
is that there will be a progressive intermingling, and that 
the nation will be benefited by it. We are sure that many 
will agree with us in finding the pamphlet interesting 
and instructive, and in thanking the unknown author for 
it.”—Anti-Slavery Standard. “ 

*Tts novel views are argued with singular eloquence, 
and display a great amount of curious learning.’ —Louis- 
ville Journal. 


“* Written by one who has studied the subject carefully.” 
—Springfield Republican. 


For sale by the American News Company, No. 121 
Nassau street (late Tousey’s), and at No. 113 Nassau 
street. Price 25 cents. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
I. 
INEZ, 
A TALE OF 
THE ALAMO. 
BY 
AUGUSTA J. EVANS, 
Author of ‘‘ Beulah.” 





One vol., 12mo, $1 25. 
A SPLENDID NEW STORY OF 
THE WAR. 


I. 
THE RIVAL VOLUNTEERS; 
OR, 
THE BLACK PLUME RIFLES. 
A NOVEL, 
BY MRS. MARY A. HOWE. 
One vol., 12mo, $1 25, 
From the Knickerbocker Monthly. 


We have perused the proof-sheets of a very well writ 
ten and attractive novel, entitled ‘‘ The Rival Volun- 
teers ; or, the Black Plume Rifles,” a story of the pre- 
sent war, by Mrs. Mary A. Howe, shortly to be published 
in New York. It is artistically constructed, and full of 
dramatic power, and, both in style and incidents, a work 
of uncommon merit, and one calculated to achieve more 
than ordinary popularity. 


JOHN BRADBURN, Publisher, 
Successor to M. Doolady, 
No. 49 Walker street, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Nos. 443 & 445 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





PUBLISH THIS DAY 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 
oF 
THEODORE PARKER, 
Minister of the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society, 
Boston. 
Br JOHN WEISS. 


With 2 Portraits on Steel, fac-simile of Handwriting, and 
19 Wood Engravings. 
2 vols., vo, 1,008 Pages. Price, $6. 





These volumes contain an account of Mr. PaRrkzn’s 
childhood and self-education ; of the development of his 
theological ideas ; of his scholarly and philosophical pur- 
suits ; and of his relation to the anti-slavery cause, and 
to the epoch in America which preceded the civil war. 
His two visits to Europe are described in letters and ex- 
tracts from his journal. An autobiographical fragment is 
introduced relating to Mr. ParkEr’s early life; and hi 
letters of friendship on literary, speculative, and political 
topics are freely interspersed. The illustrations represent 
scenes connected with various periods of Mr. Pasxzr’s 
life, the houses he dwelt in, his country haunts, the meet- 
ing-house, his library, and the music-hall in which he 
preached. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
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(THE U. S. SANITARY COMMIS- 


SION is in urgent want of funds. Its operations 
for the relief of the army were never more extensive and 
effective than now. Its depots and agents are at every 
military center from Washington to the Rio Grande. The 
money value of the supplies it issued to the army of the 
Potomac during and i diately after Gettysburg, ex- 
ceeded seventy thousand dollars. Its issues at Chatta- 
Nooga were on a like scale, Thousands of men needing 
** Special Relief” are daily cared for in its ‘‘Homes.” Its 
steam-boats and wagon-trains follow our soldiers every- 
where. Its other and equally important departments of 
work—Sanitary Inspection, Hospital Inspection, Hospital 
Directors, Transportation of the Sick and Wounded, etc.— 
are in full operation. The cost of all this life-saving work 
is not less than forty-five thousand dollars per month. 
Its funds are now much reduced, and immediate contribu- 
tions are requested to sustain it. 

The Fairs that have been got up with such admirable 
and unprecedented energy and success at Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, and Boston, though reported everywhere as ‘‘for the 
benefit of the Sanitary Commission,” have not as yet con- 
tributed a dollar to its treasury. The large sums thus 
raised have been received by the branches of the Commis- 
sion at those cities respectively. 

These branches apply them most usefully, mainly to the 
purchase of material to be made up into clothing, bedding, 
etc., and for like purposes, They thus relieve the treas- 
ury of the Commission from the necessity of purchasing 
supplies belonging to certain classes, But they render no 
aid to any other department of its work. 

Those who desire fuller information as to the organiza- 
tion, method, and cost of the Commission, are referred to 
a statement of its system and of the application of its funds 
just published, copies of which may be had on application 
at the office of the United States Sanitary Commission, 
No. 823 Broadway, or at the bookstore of A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph, No, 683 Broadway. 

It is submitted to all humane and patriotic men that 
the Commission has saved and is daily saving lives the 
country cannot afford to lose; what it is doing to econo- 
mize the life and health of our soldiers is worth to the 
country ten times the money the Commission has re- 
ceived, and is of direct practical importance to every one 
interested in diminishing the cost and the duration of the 








war. 
Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer at No. 68 
Wall street, or No, 823 Broadway, New York. 
By order of the Standing Committee, 
GEORGE T. STRONG, 
Treasurer United States Sanitary Commission. 
December 28, 1863. 


Fi, & HT. ANTHONY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIALS, 


No, 501 Broapway, New YorRE. 





CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Our Catalogue now embraces considerably over 


FOUR THOUSAND 


‘ different subjects (to which additions are continually 
being made) of Portraits of Eminent Americans, 
etc., Viz. : 
525 Statesmen, 
127 Divines, 
116 Authors, 


72 Major-Generals, 
190 Brigadier-Generals, 
250 Colonels, 








84 Lieut.-Colonels, 30 Artists, 
207 Other Officers, 112 Stage, 
60 Officers of the Navy, | 46 Prominent Women, 


147 Prominent Foreign Portraits. 


2,500 COPIES OF WORKS OF ART, 


Including Reproductions of the Most Celebrated Engrav- 
ings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 
An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Catalogue 
will be filled on receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail, free, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


Of these we manufacture a great variety, ranging in 
price from 50 cents to $50 each. 

Our ALBUMS have the reputation of being superior in 
beauty and durability to any others. 

The smaller kinds can be sent safely by mail at a post- 
age of six cents per oz. 

The more expensive can be sent by express. 





We also keep a Large Assortment of 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 
Our Catalogue of these will be sent to any address on 
receipt of stamp. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
MANUFACTURERS oF PaoTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


Friends or relatives of prominent military men will con- 
fer a favor by sending us their likenesses tocopy. They 
will be kept carefully, and returned uninjured. 


[P FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER for Congre- 


gations to present to their Pastor, or for other purposes, 
with suitable inscriptions, etc. 


Musical SKETCHES. 


BY ELISE POLKO. 





Translated from the sixth German edition, by Fanny 
Fuller. 1 vol. 16mo. Ontinted paper. Cloth. Price, 
1 25. 
. CONTENTS. 


‘<A Mighty Fortress is our God” (Bach). Iphigenia 
in Aulis (Gluck). Violetta (Mozart). Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (Mendelssohn). Stabat Mater Dolorosa (Per- 
golesi.) The Master’s Grave (Schubert). The Cat’s Fugue 
(Scarlatti). Snowdrops (Weber). The Playmates (Paga- 
nini). A Meeting (Grétry). The Convent of Saint Lucia 
(Catalani). Maria (Malibran). The Angel’s Voice (Han- 
del). An Amati(Anderle). Fallen Stars (Fanny Hensel). 
A First Love (Haydn). Rue Chabbannais,"No. 6 (Garcia). 
A Melody (Boieldieu). Domenico Cimarosa (Cimarosa). 
A Leonora (Beethoven). Little Jean Baptiste (Lully.) A 
Forgotten One (Berger). 


Just ready and for sale by all Booksellers. 
F. LEYPOLDT, Publisher, 
No. 1323 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
New York: F, W. CHRISTERN, 
No. 763 Broadway. 
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MARIN E AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE CO., 
No. 108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Casa CAPITAL .......... eveccecees - $300,000 00 
ASEBTB.. 2. ccccccces coccce coccescces $542,541 85 





This Company insures, at customary rates of premium, 
against all Marine and Inland Navigation Risks on Cargo 
or Freight, also against loss or damage by Fire. 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits, 
without incurring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their 
option, a liberal discount upon the premium. 


Scrip Dividend, declared - 12, 1864, THIRTY-FIVE PER 
ENT. 





CAPITAL. 
The Capital of said Company, actually paid up 
Sncaetie is’ 5 0; cokes ahead $300,000 00 
The Surplus on the Ist day of January, 1864.. 242,541 85 


Total amount of Capital Surplus..-...$542,541 85 
ASSETS. 

Amount of Cash in Bank of North 

America. . $27,818 27 

in Metropolitan 

Bank .... 15,742 70 

in Office..... 155 93$43,716 90 

in hands of Agents 

and San Francisco 

Bankers, and in 

course of transmis- 
aa FF 

United States Treasury 

Notes, 7 3-10, market 


106,625 00 
i a 6,800 00 
Loans on Bond and Mort- 
gages, being first lien of 
record on Unincumbered 
Real estate.......  ..... 195,750 00 
bs Loans on U. S. Stocks and 
Bonds, payable on de- 
33,875 00 


19,030 00 
10,488 07 
9,981 27 
78,876 35 


Miscellaneous 
Items 
Due for Fire Premiums on 
Policies issued at Office...... 
Due for Marine Premiums on 
Policies issued at Office ---- 
Bills receivable for Premiums 
on Marine Risks 
Interest Due and Accrued, but not 
yet payable 6,199 26-542,541 85 
Total Amount of Losses, Claims, and 
Liabilities $30,900 00 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, Pres. 

ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice.-Pres. 

EDWARD A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice.-Pres. 
Joun C. Goopripar, Sec. 


YHE CULTIVATION OF THE 


CRANBERRY is much more easy and successful in 
the common dry soil of private gardens, market gardens, 
or in field culture, than in the usual clumsy way in 
bogs and meadows. The yield this season, in my method 
of culture, was over 400 bushels per acre. Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation, with price of Cranberry Plants 
and all other useful and ornamental Trees, Plants, and 
Shrubs, will be sent by maik. Plants prepaid by mail. 

. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


(5-ROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES 
WERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST PREMIUMS 











OVER ALL COMPETITORS 


AT THE FOLLOWING STATE FAIRS OF 1863: 


For the best Family Sewing Machines, the best Manu- 
facturing Machines, and the best Machine work. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Double-thread Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
INDIANA STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 

First Premium for Machine Work, 
IOWA STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Machine for all Purposes 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machi 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. 


First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Beautiful Machine Work. 


OHIO STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


AND AT THE FOLLOWING COUNTY FAIRS: 
CHITTENDEN CO., Vt., Agr’l Soc. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Preinium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
FRANKLIN CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
CHAMPLAIN VALLEY (Vt.) Agr’l Soc, 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 


HAMPDEN CO. (Mass.) Agr’l Soc. 
Diploma for Family Machine. 
Diploma for Machine Work. 

QUEENS CO. (N. Y.) Agr’l Soc. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

WASHINGTON CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 

SARATOGA CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. 

First Premium for Family Machine. 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE (Pa.) FAIR. 


First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 





The above comprises all the Fairs at which the GROVER 
& BAKER MACHINES were exhibited this year. 


SALESROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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port FAIL TO READ THIS. 


COFFEE! COFFEE!! COFFEE!!! 


THE 
EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., 


No. 154 Reape sr. (three doors from Greenwich st.), 
N. Y., call universal attention to their 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 


ONLY 25 CENTS PER POUND. 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is 
but half the price; and also that 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and 
steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per 


cent, 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- 
tious. ‘ihe weak and infirm may use it at all times with 
impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of 
the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to 
use any coffee for fifteen years, can use 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


three times a day without injury, it being entirely free 
from those properties that produce nervous excitement. 


Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHamBERs STREET, 


says, ‘‘I have never known any Coffee so healthful, nu- 
tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. 


I advise my patients to drink it universally, even those 
to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” 


The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK EYE INFIRM- 
ARY says: ‘I direct all the patients of our Institution 
to use exclusively 

KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
and would not be without it on any account.” 


Rey. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. 
church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of 


KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE: 


‘*T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it 
produces no ache of the head or nervous irritation, as in 
the case of all other Coffees. It is exceedingly pleasant, 
and I cordially recommend it to all clergymen and their 


families.”’ 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 


is used daily by the families of Bishop Ames, Bishop 
Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and 
professional men in the country. 


Beware or Counterreits ! 


and be sure that the packages are labeled 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, 
No. 154 Reapg st., New Yorg, 


as there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name 
of ‘*Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘‘ Original East India 
Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un- 


wary. 

Ta 1 &. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 ts., 
pga and Large Consumers, Sold by Grocers gen- 
eral'y. 

Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st., H. 
C. Burling, cor. Sands and Gold sts., and J. Thompson, 
No. 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. 

Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, to 


(TREES AND PLANTS OF ALL 


kinds—Deciduous and Evergreen, Fruit and Orna- 
mental, in all sizes, at low rates. Purchasers should send 
for new Priced List for 1864, before purchasing elsewhere, 
Carriage paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


Y. COUNTY VOLUNTEER COM- 


© MITTEE, 





OFFICE, 240 BROADWAY. 


30,000 VOLUNTEERS WANTED. 


t#" The following are the pecuniary inducements 
offered : 


COUNTY BOUNTY, cash down........seeeeeeee 
STATE BOWE Tee. csv cocccudevest eviews s40% $ 75 
UNITED STATES BOUNTY to new recruits... 302 
do. do. additional to veteran soldiers 100 
— 477 


Total......cecrcccceccessoccccses Pererrrrrerrrrr itd 


Applications to be made personally at the office of the 
Committee, 


GEORGE OPDYKE, Mayor, 

MATTHEW T. BRENNAN, Controller, 

ORISON BLUNT, Supervisor, 

ELIJAH F. PURDY, Supervisor, 

WILLIAM R, STEWART, Supervisor, 

WILLIAM M. TWEED, Supervisor, 
County Committee, 

ORISON BLUNT, Chairman. 


MARBEET SAVINGS BANK, 


No. 82 Nassau street, near Fulton, 





Open daily, from 10 a.m, to 3 p.M., andon Mondays and 
Thursdays from 5 to7 P.M. 
SIX PER CENT, INTEREST allowed to depositors, 
Money deposited on or before February 11, will draw 
interest from Feb. 1. 
LUTHER C. CARTER, President. 


JAMES C. STONEALL, 
CHARLES COOPER, 


Henry R. Conxuin, Secretary. 
Taoomas W. Cowben, Treasurer. 


O SBORN’S 
CELEBRATED PREPARED 


JAVA COFFEER, 


{ Vice-Presidents, 





Warranted superior to any in the market. 


Sold at retail for twenty-five cents per pound, by firet . 
class Grocers throughout the United States. 

A A liberal discount to the trade, 

Put up only by 


LEWIS A. OSBORN, 
Wholesale Depot, No, 69 Warren st., N. Y. 


[MPORTANT! © nut 





MERCHANTS, BANKERS, FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS, 
and others, should send by the 


HARNDEN EXPRESS, 


as they have unsurpassed facilities for the rapid and safe 
forwarding of Gold, Silver, Bank Notes, Jewelry, and 
Merchandise of every description, to all principal places 
North, South, East. and West; also, for the collection of 
Notes, Drafts and Bills, Bills accompanying goods, Quarter- 
masters’ Checks, &c,, at low rates, Their Expresses run 
on lightning passenger trains, in charge of competent 





whom a liberal discount will be made, 


T° AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
TREES AND SEED, AND TO CLUBS. My Whole- 
sale Catalogue for 1864 is now ready. Carriage of pack- 
ages paid to Boston, Newport, and New York. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INS. 
COMPANY. 











This Company is prepared to transact business in every 
branch of Life Insurance. 

The sum of $100,000 in United States Stocks has been 
deposited with the Supevintendent of the Insurance De- 
partment of the state of New York, according to law. 
The terms of payment of the Premium are made more easy 
than heretofore. 

All policies issued by this Company are indisputable 
after seven years, for most causes heretofore deemed 
valid. 

Suicide, dueling, or change of residence or occupation, 
error on preliminary application regarding family history 
or condition of the health of the applicant, do not work 
any forfeiture of the policy after seven years. 

Thirty days’ grace is allowed in payment of the pre- 
mium, and the policy held good during that time. 

Policy-holders are members of the corporation, and are 
entitled to vote for Directors, and are eligible for Di- 
rectors. 

Dividends of surplus are divided annually, and may be 
used in payment of future premium or paid in cash, at the 
option of insured. 

Mutuality in its fullest integrity will be the ruling prin- 
ciple in all the transactions of the Company. 

Prospectus and blank applications furnished at the office 
of the Company, and by the agents. 

Physicians in attendance at the office daily from 12 to 1. 

Office No. 63 William street, Chamber of Commerce 


Building. 
N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t. 
J. LAWRENCE, Vice-Pres’t, 





DIRECTORS. 

I. J. MERRITT, 

G. HILTON SCRIBNER, 
JAS. H. HENRY, 

JAS. C. ATWATER, 
SYDNEY GREEN, 

8. B. CALDWELL, 

M. B. WYNKOOP, 


1. T. MERWIN, Secretary. 
I. J. MERRITT, Actuary, 
J. H. HENRY, Physician. 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, Counsel. 


prLaAyts AND SEEDS PREPAID 
by mail, in great sy Price list now ready. 
B. WATSON, 


N. D. MORGAN, 

J. LAWRENCE, 

T. T. MERWIN, 

WM. H. FOGG, 

J. NELSON TAPPAN, 
RICHARD BROWN, 
SAMUEL F. B. MORSE, 





gers. 


OFFICE 74 BROADWAY. 
‘THE AUTHOR'S GAME 


AND 


THE POET’S GAME. 





The most intellectual pastime of the season, combining 
amusement with instruction, and strengthening the 
memory. 

The only correct edition, with full instructions for play- 
ing, is published by Sage, Sons & Co., Buffalo, and for 
sale by all stationers and booksellers. 

The Trade supplied at a liberal discount by the only au- 
thorized agent for New York, 

GEORGE A. OLNEY, 
No. 42 John street, 


PHELPS, JEWETT & CO,, 





MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CABINET FURNITURE, 
CuHarrs, 
Marrrrsers, 
Darsszp Cans, ETe., 
At Wholesale and Retail, 
Nos. 264 anv 266 CANAL STREET, 
Near Broadway, 


NEW YORE. 


ooo 
/ 


WILLIAM PHELPS, 
CLEMENT JEWETT, 
WILLIAM T. DOREMUA. 





Foawrrugz anp Cuaizs yor Susprine. 
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66™HE MOST STRIKING LITER- 
ARY PRODUCT OF THE YEAR.” 


KIRK’S CHARLES THE BOLD. 


HISTORY OF 
CHARLES THE BOLD, 
DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 
Br Joun Foster Krex, 
2 vols. 8vo. 
Half Moroceos'with Vellum Cloth Sides 


and Gilt Top, on Tinted Laid 
paper 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co.,, Publishers, 
Nos. 715 and 717 Market st., Philadelphia. 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 

We have no hesitation in assigning to Mr. Kirk’s most 
fascinating narrative a place with the great achievements 
of genius in the department he has chosen to fill. His 
advent among historians will be welcomed the world over. 

From the New York Tribune. 

Will unquestionably establish the title of Mr. Kirk to 
an eminent position in the already justly honored school 
of American historians. 

From the Evangelical Quarter! y. 

Nothing within the compass of modern literature has been 
published more attractive than the narrative contained in 
the volumes before us. It is one of absorbing interest. The 
author always rises to the measure of his subject, and, 
placing himself in genial sympathy with his characters, 
inspires his readers with something of the same enthu- 
siasm. The style is simple yet rich, the narrative bold 
and striking ; the facts are presented with great discrimi- 
nation and skill. The work is an honor to the accom- 
plished author, who is destined to take a prominent posi- 
tion among our American historians. 

From the New York Times. 

Nothing can be more certain than that Mr. Kirk has 
enriched the literature of America and Europe with a 
work that takes at once its destined stand in our libraries 
and in the estimation of competent judges and the public. 
* * * His success places the author in a proud 

sition. With the exception of a few spots illuminated 

y the genius of Prescott and Motley, the modern history 

of Continental Europe for the two centuries previous to 
the French Revolution is almost a blank to the American 
reader, and needs for its illustration the qualities that 
Mr. Kirk so largely possesses. 

From the Christian Examiner. 

Mr. Kirk has been very fortunate in the choice of a 
subject for his first great historical work, and if the con- 
eluding volume shall be executed with the same ample 
learning, the same thorough mastery of his subject, and 
the same fidelity of purpose which are exhibited in the 
volumes now published, few persons will question his 
right to a place among the best of our living historians. 

* * The style in the narrative portions of his work 
is flowing, animated, and picturesque, and everywhere it 
is clear, vigorous, and flexible. His materials are singu- 
larly rich and abundant, and have been drawn from every 
source which could throw light on his subject. * * 
For the appearance of the concluding volume we shall 
lovk with great interest. 

From the United States Service Magazine, 

In the choice of a subject Mr. Kirk has been singularly 
happy. It is at once extremely picturesque and very 
philosophical. It not only offers us the vivid portraitures 
of Paris, Brussels, Liege, Ghent, Dinant, and other splen- 
did cities of that day, the brilliant tournaments which 
yet gilded the lingering decline of chivalry, the banquets 
of choicest fancy and rarest taste, the dresses, jewels, 
and orders like that of the Golden Fleece, but it also 
shows us the last efforts of the feudal system to resist the 
vigorous progress of monarchy. * * * Mr, Kirk’s 
research is exhaustive ; his style is excellent; and the 
house of Lippincott has done ‘the fullest justice to his 
merits[by their beautiful getting up of so admirabie a work, 

From the London Reader. 

Replete with details of the highest interest, 
drawn from sources very little known to English readers. 
* * * Mr. Kirk proceeds to describe in an admirable 
style, unsurpassed in the best pages of Prescott, how all 
these bright prospects fell to the ground and were de- 
feated by the intrigues of Louis xi. and the weakness of 
the Emperor Frederic. * * We impatiently await 
the third, which must coniain ane of even deeper in- 
terest than the foregoing volumes. 
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From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 

The most striking literary product of the year, and one 
that will be a standard while English speech endures, is 
Mr. Kirk’s History ef Charles the Bold. In delineation 
of character it is admirable ; in research thorough, exhaus- 
tive, systematic ; in style charming without profuse or na- 
ment, logical and precise without being dry, * * 

From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Mr. Kirk enters on his work with enthusiasm, and 


interest which secures the interest of his readers. He 
has an immense mass of materials almost wholly unknown 
even to our scholars. He seems to have used them with 
diligence and to have digested them with care, This, 


THE 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 


For 1864. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


FOURTEEN NUMBERS FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


One Premium of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs 
worth $50. 


One Premium of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs 
worth $40. 


VOLUME SIXTH 


Will commence January 1, 1864. The Publisher has con- 
cluded to close the present volume with the December 
number, so as to commence the 


NEW YOLUME WITH THE NEW YEAR. 


All our present subscribers will be supplied to May 
inclusive. All such may receive the JournaL to Decem- 
ber, 1864, by sending seventy-five cents to the Publisher. 


TERMS AND PREMIUMS FOR 1864. 
Ist. Any person sending one hundred and fifty names 
and $150, shall receive 150 copies of the Stock Journal 
and one of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs, price $50, 
which will be delivered in New York to order. 


2d. Any person sending one hundred and twenty-five 
names and $125 in money, shall receive 125 copies of the 
Journal and one of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs, 
price $40. 


3d. Any person sending us one hundred names and $100 
in cash shall receive 100 copies of the Journal and one 
copy of Herbert’s Horses of America, price $10, and one 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia, price $5. 


4th, Any person sending us seventy-five names and $75 
in money shall receive 75 Journals and Coleman’s Agri- 
culture, price $6, and Randall’s & Youatt’s Shepherd’s 
Own Book, price $2. 


5th. Any person sending us fifty names and $50 in 
money shall receive 50 Journals and Randall’s & Youatt’s 
Shepherd’s Own Book, price $2, and Randall & Youatt on 
the Horse, $1 25, and Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Hus- 
bandry, price 75 cents. 


6th. Any person sending us twenty names and $15 
shall receive 20 Journals and one Shepherd’s Own Book, 
price $2. 

7th. Any person sending us ten names and $8 shall 
receive 10 Journals and one Herbert’s Hints to Horse 
Keepers, or Youatt & Martin on Cattle, $1 25 each. 


8th, Any person sending six names and $5 shall receive 
six Journals and one Allen’s Domestic Animals, price 75 
cents. 


9th. Any person sending three names and $3 shall 
receive 3 Journals and one Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep 
Husbandry, price 75 cents, 

10th. For one dollar sent previous to January 1, 1864, 
the Journal will be sent from November, 1862, to Decem- 
ber, 1864. 


Address all communications to 


Cc. M. SAXTON, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 


New York. 
Books sent free of postage. 


D. C. Lixstry, ) ‘ 
Otis F. R. Warte, | Editors. 
C. M. Saxton, j 


NEW MUSIC. —SONG GS. 


The Betrayed. Words by A. R. Dyett 
F. Bristow. 

Christ the Lord has risen to-day ; an Easter Hrmn. By 
R. S. Soemmer. 

The Mountain Tree. By Stephen Massett. 

Our Banner Floats Proudly. Words by Mrs. Col. M. 
M. Van Bueren ; music by E, Wallace Bouchelle. 

Te Deum. By H. Millard. 

Parted. Py Stephen Massett. 

The Amber Tide of Usquebagh. 
Brougham, Esq. 

Alone! Alone! By G. W. Elliot. 

While there’s Life there’s Hope. 
Brougham. 

I wish He could make up His mind, Ma! 

Negro Boatman’s Song. 


; music by G. 


Words by John C, 


Words by John 


H. Bradley. 
As sung at Port Royal, S.C. 


PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 


Laughing Water; Morceau de Concert. 


By Robert 
Heller. 





however, in itself, is scarcely enough to make his book 
valuable. A book must be legible as well as careful, and 
his book is legible. It enters with a real philosophy into 
the narrative ; it attempts, with great success, to illustrate 
the undercurrent of the story. We feel as we read that 
we understand the thing better than those who acted 
in it. 
From the Press, 

The history is lucid and eloquent, and a fine philoso- 
phical vein runs through it. There is a great array of 
authorities in the notes, and its author will take his stand 
at once among the great writers of his land and time. 


From the Congregationalist, 
We have not space to attempt any estimate in detail of 
the value of these two volumes—to be followed by a third 


in course of preparation—further than to say that, so far 
as our hasty readings authorize judgment, we are pre- 
pared to welcome Mr. Kirk toa seat among the acknow- 
ledged masters of the historic pen, and his work to a niche 
beside the golden books of his immediate mentor and 
modei (Mr. Prescott]. 


From the Boston Transcript. 

This work will more than answer the highly raised 
expectations of the public, both in respect to the author’s 
extent of original research and novelty of matter, while in 
fluency and picturesqueness of parrative style and thor- 
— grasp of the subject in all its details, it will take a 
proud place among the esteemed histories of the 
eountry. 





Dream of Home ; Nocturn. By Louis Hagemann. 

Fuchsia; Mazurka. By Robert Heller. 

Paris et Amerique; Galop. By Charles Fradel. 

Caronella: Mazurka de Salon. By Robert Heller. 

New Year’s Call; Galop. Dedicated to the officers and 
ladies on Governor’s Island. By Charles Rehm. 

Fancies ; easy pieces from operas. By Charles Wels. 


The Parade March. As performed by Dodworth’s Band 
and at Niblo’s, 





WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


“Dodworth’s Rudimental Instructor for the E Flat, B 
Flat, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Brass Instruments ” 


DODWORTH, No. 6 Astor Place. 
W HEELER & WILSON’S 





HIGHEST PREMIUM 
LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 505 BROADWAY. 





"THREE CAPITAL NOVELS. 


5,000 Sold before Publication Day. Sixth Thousand Ready. 
HUSKS. 

BY MARION HARLAND, 

Author of “Alone,” ‘“‘ Hidden Path,” ‘‘ Miriam,” &c. 


1 vol., 12mo...... Price $1 50. 





We select from the many flattering testimonials to the 
brilliancy and popularity of Marion HaRLanp’s works 
the following : 


“‘Husks” is the best of Marion Harland’s books. 
There is a meaning in the story deeper than she has 
hitherto reached. It describes the career of ayoung girl 
surrounded by conventionalities, formalities, and the 
glare of fashionable life, longing for something more en- 
nobling and more true to the real craving of a real wo- 
man’s nature. Sarah Hunt is no faultless and perfect 
creation of the imagination, but a natural daughter of 
Mother Eve, preserved by those aspirations after good- 
ness which, let us hope, are shared by many a young wo- 
man whose surroundings are vain and artificial.—Boston 
Post. 

A new novel by Marion Harland is an event to be chro- 
nicled. Her stories are among the best yet produced in 
America. They abound in incident, and are remarkable 
for graphic delineations of character. There is none of 
the twaddle which serves only to waste paper through 
the ambition ofa large class of story writers, who are not 
fitted by nature or education for the work to which they 
aspire. .Miss Harland’s last work will be pronounced by 
many to be her best. While there is less intensity than 
in ‘Alone,’ the descriptions are more natural, and the 
views of life more matured. The admirers of Miss Har- 
land will find many delicious morsels in * Husks,’”— 
Hartford Courant. 

‘* Without putting our opinion in opposition to others, 
we still think it is worth something, and we say that 
‘Husks,’ as an American novel, has never been sur- 
passed—indeed we may say equaled.”—Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 

MARION HARLAND’S WORKS ARE: 


Alone, 1 vol., 12mo....... siseuee 
Hidden Path, 1 vol., 12mo,.. 
Moss Side, 1 vol., 12mo...... 
Nemesis, 1 vol., 12mo......... ...--e0ee.- 
PRs FT TI o50co's -c0snncccceesccs 
Beis, 0:08, BRIG o c0008 c000 cs ccecienece 





BROKEN COLUMNS 
A NOVEL. 


1 vol., 12mo.. .- Price $1 50. 

The Cincinnati Gazette says: ‘‘* Broken Columns’ is 
& production of extraordinary power, and its absorbing, 
harrowing, but happily ending plot is worked out with 
surpassing skill. The interest of the work is intense.” 
The New York Examiner says: ‘‘ We rejoice to meet 
with a book like ‘ Broken Columns,’ which tends to re- 
deem ‘light literature’ from the opprobrium it too often 
merits.” 


PETER CARRADINE 
OR, 
THE MARTINDALE PASTORAL, 
Br CaRoLine CHESEBRO. 


B Wel, BRAD. .ccccesss c.0.0 codcevs GR GR 


Harper's Magazine says: ‘* Without attempting to give 
an analysis of the story and characters, we must content 
ourselves by saying that the cultivated reader will con- 
sider ‘ Peter Carradine’ the best American Novel which 
has been written for years.” 

The New York Tribune says: ‘‘* Peter Carradine’ is a 
novel of genuine power, profound in its conceptions of 
character, sending deep glances into the interior of the 


| heart, evincing a noble sincerity of purpose, and clothed 


in the terse, idiomatic, vigorous diction of which the 
writer always shows ararecommand.” 


SHELDON .& COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 


No. 335 Broadway, corner Worth street, 


New York, 
[3 For sale by all Booksellers, 


QLD ESTABLISHED CATHOLIC 
PUBLISHING HOUSE. 





JAMES B. KIRKER, 
LATE 


EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
No. 599 Broadway (up stairs), 


Publishes the largest and most varied assortment of 
Catholic Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-Books in Am- 
erica, 

Prayer-Books in English, French, German, and Span- 
ish, in all varieties of binding. 

Publications of all the Catholic publishers in the 
United States always kept on hand, and supplied at their 
lowest prices. 

Catalogues containing a full list of his publications 
mailed on application. 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1864. 


Gardeners, Market Gardeners, and others, purchas- 
ing Seeds in small or large quantities, by sending a list of 
what they require, will receive be same by return of mail, 
with the lowest d for Car- 

e paid to Bos 








P 
ton and New —_ + Seeds prepaid by 





Old Colony Murocros Mysoath, Mass. 


———— 
‘THE ROUND TABLE. 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY PAPEB. 





ESTABLISHED FOR 
THE FREE AND IMPARTIAL DISCUSSION OF CURRENT 
TOPICS IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 


LIFE AND LETTEE&S. 





The conductors of the ROUND TABLE aim to present 
a weekly journal which, without prejudice, partiality, or 
partisanship, shall seek to elevate the standard of Amer- 
ican criticism and taste, and inspire a more ardent love for 
the highest and best interests of the nation. The demand 
for a periodical which unites the better features of the 
English weeklies with such as the more varied life of the 
American people calls for, is now for the first time sought 
to be supplied. The publishers of THE ROUND TABLE 
enter upon the new field with a firm purpose to send 
forth a journal of thought and criticism which sball at 
once combine rich stores of entertaining literary matter 
with high-toned and fair discussions of the great topics 
of the day. : 


THE ROUND TABLE will strive to be pungent and 
plain, without disregarding the proper courtesies of 
journalism, and in all things will aim to inculcate a 
sound and healthful morality. In short, it will aspire to 
take the lead as a National Journal of 


REFINED AND POPULAR LITERATURE, 

OF POLITICAL, MILITARY, AND 
FINANCIAL CRITICISM, 

and as a Weekly Newspaper of 

ART AND THE DRAMA. 


ITS WRITERS 


are selected from all parts of the country, without regard 
to any cliques or local prejudices, but with the single 
endeavor to secure the best men for the discussion of all 
subjects. 


THE POLITICAL ARTICLES 

are prepared by men of broad views, and capable of 
writing as well as thinking, without regard to party 
machinery or any political organization whatever. Men 
in public stations are treated as servants of the 
people and the nation, and without regard to their party 
affiliations. 


THE MILITARY ARTICLES 
are written by men whose experience in the field in con- 
nection with various armies ought to entitle their opin- 
ions to credence in matters of which they write. 


FINANCIAL REVIEWS 
appearin THE ROUND TABLE weekly, prepared by the 
best writers in this department that the country affords. 


THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
is sustained by popular writers from all parts of the 
country, and itis the intention of the conductors to keep 
this part of the paper filled with the very best Essays, 
Sketches, and Poems which can be obtained. 


THE ART AND LITERARY NEWS 
is gleaned with great care from every possible source, 
sothat for a complete resume in this department THE 
ROUND TABLE is without a rival. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
form a prominent feature in the new journal. All books 
are criticised fearlessly and fairly. 





THE ROUND TABLE 

aspires to place before the more cultivated and refined 
portion of the American people a periodical which shall 
combine many features hitherto unattempted and unat- 
tained in our weekly journals, being at once an enter- 
taining Family Paper and a critical record of current 
topics, which every good citizen will be glad to receive 
and read, 





PUBLICATION DAY THURSDAY. 


Subscription Price, Five Dollars a year ; Single Copies, 
Ten Cents. 
Special Agents: 
Amvenican News Company, 
No. 121 Nassau street, 
New Yors. 


All communications should be addressed to 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


No. 116 Nassau Street, 
New Yors. 
Up-town Office for subscriptions and advertisements at 
4. D. F, RANDOLPH'S, Bookseller, 








No, 663 Broadway. 














